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Sermons for the Month of December 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


IJ. Heart or Jesus, HyposTaTICALLy UNITED TO THE WorpD oF Gop 
THE NATURE OF THE SACRED HEartT. Our Lorp’s SACRED 
HuMANITY 


Last time we considered the origin, growth and object of devotion 
to the Sacred Heart; we have now to do our best to realize its mag- 
nificence, beauty and spirit. The indescribable beauty of the devo- 
tion finds its culminating glory in the fact that God regards with 
peculiar pleasure this pious method of venerating His only-begotten 
Son, full of grace and truth (John i, 14). It is only natural that 
this should be the case, for we read in the Gospel that He said: 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” (Matth. iii, 
17). Now our divine Lord’s Heart is the abode of all His love, 
the centre and focus of His Heavenly Father’s delight; and when 
we praise and honor that which is the chief object of God’s love, 
we may be sure that our devotion to the Sacred Heart receives His 
approval in all its fulness. 

In order to consider it more closely for the honor of God and 
the benefit of our souls, I propose to speak of the infinite majesty 
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and love of our Lord’s most Sacred Heart, following the thoughts 
suggested by our beautiful litany. O gentle heart of Mary, our 
most loving Mother; thou knowest the Heart of thy Son better 
than we can; obtain for us from the Holy Ghost grace to grow 
ever in the knowledge of this adorable Heart, until at length we 
are permitted to behold Him in bliss for all eternity. 

The first three petitions in the litany approved by the Church are: 

Heart of Jesus, Son of the Eternal Father; 

Heart of Jesus, formed by the Holy Ghost in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary; 

Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God, Have 
mercy upon us. 

Thus this magnificent eulogy of the Sacred Heart begins by 
referring to the mystery of our Saviour’s Incarnation, in which, as 
we read in Holy Scripture, God manifested His love for us, and in 
which, according to St. Thomas Aquinas, His omnipotence revealed 
itself so completely as to be unable to produce anything greater than 
our Lord’s adorable Humanity. And why? Because the humanity 
of Christ is united with God, and possesses, therefore, in a certain 
sense an infinite dignity, so that God was unable to create anything 
higher (Summa theol. p. I, qu. 25 a. 6 ad. 4). 

We read in the Gospel that “God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son” (John iii, 16), and St. Paul tells us that 
“evidently great is the mystery of godliness, which was manifested 
in the flesh” (I. Tim. iii, 16), and it is plain that in creating the 
Heart of Jesus in His Sacred Humanity He revealed His infinite 
love of men in a very special manner. 

In its natural signification the heart is the most important organ 
of the human body, and in another sense we speak of the heart as 
the seat of all our feelings and impulses, so that the Sacred Heart 
represents all our Lord’s infinite love of His heavenly Father and 
of men, whom He came to save. 

Bossuet remarks very beautifully on this subject: “God is a 
spirit, possessing no organs; but His whole Spirit formed a divine 
Heart for our Redeemer; a heart consisting apparently and sub- 
stantially of human flesh, but being in reality the abundance of the 
love of God made Man.” 

These words convey to us most admirably the fundamental truth 
of Christianity, namely, the personal union of the Son of God with 
His human nature; and it is just because this great truth is expressed 
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so wonderfully in the devotion to the Sacred Heart, that this devotion 
is the best means of combating the spirit of indifference resulting 
from heresy and unbelief, and of resisting the inroads of infidelity. 
By leading men to adore our Divine Lord with ardent love, this de- 
votion becomes a mode of making reparation to His Sacred Heart, 
that loves men so much, for all the insults offered to It by un- 
believers. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” The 
object of our veneration is no merely human heart, not the heart 
of a great saint, nor that of a great benefactor to mankind; no, it 
is a Heart hypostatically united with God from the very moment 
when it was formed in the womb of the Virgin Mother. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen writes that any one is anathema who declared that a 
human being was first formed, with whom subsequently God united 
Himself (Ep. ror ad Cledon. presbyt. ep. 1), and St. John the 
Evangelist tells us that “whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God abideth in him and he in God” (I. John iv, 15), 
but “he that believeth not the Son, maketh Him a liar, because he 
believeth not in the testimony that God hath testified of His Son” 
(ib. v, 10). The same Apostle writes in another place: “Who 
is a liar, but he who denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This is 
Anti-Christ, who denieth the Father and the Son” (I. John ii, 22). 
One day Polycarp, a disciple of the apostles, met the heretic Marcion, 
who denied the Divinity of Christ, and was asked by him whether he 
did not recognize him. “I recognize you,” replied Polycarp, “as 
Satan’s firstborn” (Euseb. hist. eccles. 1. 4c. 21. Iren. adv. haer. 
1. 3c. 3, 4). 

At the present time we see many who offer our Lord the most 
terrible insult by denying His Divinity. On the one hand we en- 
counter absolute unbelief, acknowledging no God and no Supreme 
Ruler, and on the other are those who deny the Divinity of Christ, 
and these are more active than professed unbelievers in undermin- 
ing Christianity. To deny our Lord’s Divinity is the first step on 
the way to complete loss of faith, for it is absolutely incompatible 
with Christianity. If Christ was not the Son of God, and there- 
fore Divine in His nature, He was either a liar and deceiver, or 
He was a pitiable fanatic, requiring men to believe in His Divinity 
and also in other mysterious and supernatural doctrines, and even 
to die for their faith in the same. 

When did men begin to deny our Lord’s Divinity? As soon as 
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they began to fall away from Holy Church, of which He is the 
glory and centre, the founder and preserver, for it was from His 
Heart that the Church, the home of true Christianity, came into 
being. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
This was not merely a spiritual union of sentiment or disposition, 
but a union of the Divine Person of the Word of God with the 
human nature of Jesus, and therefore with His Sacred Heart, which 
belongs to that human nature. 

Hence all Its feelings and actions were the feelings and actions 
of His Divine, heavenly, everlasting and imperishable Person; and 
as God is the mirror of all perfection, the source of all happiness 
and knowledge to His creatures, the Heart of Jesus is, as He said, 
“the way, the truth and the life’ (John xiv, 6). 

No one can come to the Father unless he loves this Heart and 
strives with all his might to be united with It. 

Because the Sacred Heart is the Heart of the Son of God, it is 
necessarily the abode of all virtues, and in it is stored the wealth 
of the love of Christ, for the benefit of His Church in every age. 
The one infallible means whereby mankind can attain to true happi- 
ness is to love this Heart and follow Its example. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
As this Heart is Divine, all Its promises must certainly have a 
glorious fulfillment. The saints in heaven, the history of the world, 
even our Lord’s adversaries and hell itself bear witness to the fact 
that this Heart is always faithful, refreshing with the bliss of 
heaven all who come to It, so that under Its dominion nations live 
in peace, whereas the wicked are brought low through Its justice. 
When Solomon was reigning with incomparable splendor, the land 
enjoyed prosperity and wealth such as it had never known before, 
and even the lowly participated in their king’s riches and happi- 
ness. In the same way have those in every age enjoyed true happi- 
ness on whom the Sacred Heart has shed Its indescribable radiance. 
They have received from It God’s love in infinite abundance; they 
have been nourished and strengthened by the treasures of His grace, 
enabling them to end their earthly course in triumph and to reach 
their heavenly home. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
The Divine brightness of the Sacred Heart reveals the things, both 
of earth and heaven, as they really are. Following the impulse of 
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this Heart, Jesus taught us the truth about the Paradise above, and 
confirmed His teaching by miracles, the outcome of His love, and 
even with His own Blood; showing us by word and example the 
beauty of virtue and the splendor of its reward. He revealed to the 
world the duty of man, and taught us how we ought to judge the 
contrasts and trials of this life. He came into the world to preach 
the Gospel to the poor (Luke iv, 18) and, as the angels sang at 
Bethlehem, to bring peace to men (Luke ii, 14). Nothing but His 
Divine love could accomplish this; He created His Heart to be the 
seat of this love, and it is only when we have a lively faith in His 
love, that its aims can be fulfilled. 

As soon as the union of this Heart with the Divinity of the 
Eternal Word is denied, its fruits cease to grow, for they, as a 
famous preacher once said, can flourish only upon the soil of faith, 
being watered by tears of devotion and enjoying the sunshine of 
God’s grace. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
This Divine Heart, that dwelt amongst us for thirty-three years, is 
now in glory at the right hand of God, ever representing to Him 
Its indescribable sacrifice in propitiation of our sins, ever awaiting 
and accepting our praise and adoration, and ever shedding forth 
Its divine graces in endless abundance. Before the splendor of this 
Heart the very angels veil their faces, and with what loving zeal 
ought we to join in the veneration paid It by the inhabitants of 
heaven, since we too are destined some day to behold It in Its beauty 
and to partake for all eternity of the delights that flow forth 
from It. 

During the Babylonian captivity the Jews exclaimed: “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand be forgotten. Let my 
tongue cleave to my jaws if I do not remember thee; if I make not 
Jerusalem the beginning of my joy” (Ps. cxxxvi, 5 and 6). Let 
us, too, amidst all the indifference and unbelief of the world, ex- 
claim to the Sacred Heart: “If we forget Thee, O Divine Heart, 
let our right hands be forgotten; if we make Thee not the begin- 
ning of our joy.” 

Let us always begin the beautiful litany of the Sacred Heart 
with a deep sense of devotion, recalling the divine nature and dig- 
nity of that Heart, and let us also strive without ceasing to be more 
united in spirit with It, until at last we attain to complete and most 
joyful union with It in heaven. Amen. . 











SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK REUTER 
SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
FEARLESSNESS AND ConsTANCY IN Gop’s Hoty SERVICE 


My Dear Children: To-day’s Gospel presents to us a man who 
is a type of courage and fearlessness in God’s holy service—none 
other than St. John the Baptist, the one chosen by God from all 
eternity to prepare the way of the Lord and make straight His 
paths. 

At the time that St. John began his holy mission, Herod, a very 
wicked man, was ruler in the land of Judea. So far no one had had 
the courage to reprove him for his crimes, but John could not see the 
good God offended and remain inactive. He went to Herod and 
in vigorous language pointed out to him the error of his ways. 
Though the king may have realized the truth of John’s arguments, 
still all the return the Baptist received for his fearlessness was con- 
demnation to a loathsome prison. 

There are few men to-day, my children, possessing the least spark 
of the courage of St. John, for if there were, the world would be 
far better than it is. To all succeeding ages he is the model of 
zeal for the glory of God, the model of fearlessness in repressing 
vice. You, too, my children, though you may never be called upon 
to do the great deeds of a John the Baptist, yet you have number- 
less opportunities of defending God’s Holy Name. It is in your 
power to take God’s part everywhere; in the street, at home, in 
company—wherever there is a gathering of boys and girls, or even 


men and women. 


Would you like to hear a story of a little girl, who, although very 
young, had learned from her dear mother the knowledge and love 
of God? Well, one day she happened to be at dinner with a large 
number of people who were strangers to her. Among these were 
two young men fashionably dressed and apparently of good society. 
Hardly had the dinner commenced when they began to speak irrev- 
erently of God, and take His Holy Name in vain. At this the lit- 
tle girl was very much displeased, and she looked to the grown-up 
folks for one who had courage enough to bid them be silent. Fin- 
ally, when the child saw that no one checked them, she rose from 
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her place, and quietly going over to them, said. “Gentlemen, it is 
not right for you to speak that way. No one ought to speak of 
God in that manner. Indeed, it is very wrong of you.” The re- 
proof struck home. Astonished to hear these words from the lips 
of a mere chiid, the young men flushed and said no more. Shortly 
after they left the table in disgrace, beaten by the courage of a 
little girl. 

You can do the same, my children. Let no one speak irrever- 
ently of God in your presence. Should your father at home curse 
or swear, put your little arms around his neck sometime, and whis- 
per, so that only he will hear the gentle words: “Father, it isn’t 
nice to swear or curse. Don’t you know that it offends God, and 
that you thereby commit a great sin?” If you have parents who 
do not attend Mass on Sundays, or who neglect to go to Communion 
at Easter time, ask them for God’s sake and the sake of their im- 
mortal souls, to attend to their religious duties. 

I know of a young boy, who, on his First Communion Day, felt 
a tinge of sadness because his parents neglected holy Mass on Sun- 
days. He had begged them so often to go, but all in vain. Now, 
however, he made up his mind to pray unceasingly for them. On 
two mornings of every week he attended Mass, offering it for his 
parents’ conversion. Soon his mother noticed that he went out 
regularly at a certain hour. Determined to learn what her boy was 
doing, she followed him one day, and, entering the church, saw 
him kneeling before the altar, praying with the greatest fervor 
Patiently she waited, till the “Ita missa est” of the priest, which 
she had not heard for years, told her the Mass was finished. Tears 
were in the boy’s eyes as he left the church, but what was his sur- 
prise when he found his mother waiting for him at the door. When 
she asked him what was the cause of his sorrow, he threw his 
arms around her and said: “Yesterday it was for father, and to- 
day, mother, it was for you.” The result of the boy’s fervent prayer 
and self-sacrifice was that God touched these two hearts with His 
grace, so that the following Sunday father and mother accompanied 
their devoted child to Mass. My children, this little boy is a 
beautiful example for you. 

How can you show your love for Christ better than by being a 
good Christian, not in name only, but in deed? The true Christian 
is one who does good works and leads a sinless life. By his con- 
duct the great St. John showed that he was a true follower of 
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Christ, and that is the reason why he drew so many souls to God. 
St. John, too, was firm. No one could lead him from the path 
of duty, either by flattery, threats, or even death. Compare your 
attitude with his in this respect. How often, my children, do you 
not resolve to keep away from bad company, but alas! how often 
do you not return to it again. 

See how firm St. Agnes was when she feared not even the execu- 
tioner who was to put her to death. She was but a child, yet, 
having made up her mind to serve God, nothing could make her 
untrue to her determination. This child saint teaches us, my dear 
children, how to be firm and constant in God’s holy service. 

Our one object in life must be to advance God’s glory in spite 
of all opposition, and thus by our firmness and constancy we shall 
share, with St. John the Baptist and St. Agnes, the joy of the 
Eternal Reward. 





THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GoD 


Again to-day does the Church bring St. John the Baptist before 
our minds, my dear children. Priests and Levites have come from 
Jerusalem to ask him who he is, and because they have been giv- 
ing him too much renown and slighting our Divine Lord, he 
reproves them severely. Although Jesus was constantly among them, 
yet they knew Him not. Do you not notice, children, that many 
of us often act like the Jews? We are always in God’s presence, 


~ but how frequently do we forget this. What holy reverence should 


we not have for the adorable majesty of God! 

We are told that, in her youth, St. Thais was leading a very 
wicked life, and God inspired the holy abbot Paphnutius to under- 
take her conversion. Accordingly, dressed as a wealthy man, he 
went to visit her. On being admitted to her house, he requested 
to speak to her. Thais showed him a room where they would not 
be disturbed, but the abbot asked for a more retired spot. As he 
was still dissatisfied when another room was shown him, Thais 
said: “No one can possibly see or hear us here.” “But what 
about God?” said Paphnutius. “Is there no place where we can 
escape His all-seecing Eye?” “Alas! no,” replied Thais, casting 
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herself at his feet, for she now perceived in him the man of God. 
In consequence she abandoned her wicked career for a life of 
penance in the desert. 

My children, would you not be ashamed to commit sin in the pres- 
ence of your parents or friends? Why do you look for dark places 
if not that you may be hidden from their eyes? And yet you forget 
there is One greater than parents and friends who sees you always 
—God, your Father, Who loves you—God, your Judge, to Whom 
you must one_day give an account of all your actions, and Who at 
any moment can cast you into hell. 

A young man once went to a holy priest and said to him: 
“Father, I am constantly tormented with bad thoughts, but I am 
most anxious to banish them from my mind.” “My child,” re- 
plied the priest, “if your head were made of glass, so that every- 
one could see these thoughts, how long to you think would you 
entertain them?” “Oh! I would put them away at once,” answered 
the youth, “for I would feel very much ashamed.” “Then remem- 
ber,” said the priest, “that God sees every one of your thoughts 
as clearly as if they were covered by thin transparent glass. When 
these evil desires come to your mind, say to yourself: “God sees me,’ 
and immediately the recollection of His presence will dispel the 
allurements of sense.” 

When you, my dear children, are tempted to sin or to do evil, 
say to yourself: “God sees me, that same God who will one day judge 
me.” If you would make use of these words habitually, you would 
always live a holy, happy life. Think thus within yourself: I stand 
in the presence of God. He sees me! What a great desire then 
I ought to have to perform my duties well! If Almighty God is 
looking at me, must I not recite my prayers with devotion and 
reverence? Must I not say, whatever the Cross He send me, “Lord, 
Thy will be done!” 

During her lifetime, St. Lidwina was afflicted with very severe 
sufferings. Her body was covered with sores, and for thirty- 
eight years she had to lie on a hard bed. Being deprived of suffi- 
cient covering on account of her poverty, she suffered much from 
the extreme cold. People abused her and even struck her, yet, 
despite all her sufferings, both of mind and body, she never com- 
plained, but was always patient and resigned. Her one thought 
was, “God sees and knows all. That is sufficient for me.” 

And so it ought to be sufficient for you, too, my dear children. 
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Walk ever in the presence of God, and you will avoid sin. When 
you arise in the morning, raise your heart to Him. During the 
day, no matter what you are doing, remember that God’s eye is 
upon you. If you thus walk in His holy presence during life, 
you may rest assured that you will enjoy Him face to face for all 
eternity. 





FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.” 


Only a few more days are left, my dear children, and the joyous 
Christmas feast will be here—the anniversary of our dear Lord’s 
coming into this world. 

Did you ever notice how, when the President of the United 
States plans visiting a large city, the people, some days before 
begin to clean the streets and decorate their houses with bunting 
and flags? Now, if such deference is paid to an earthly ruler, 
my children, what ought we think of the coming of the King of 
Kings? So, during the holy season of Advent, we are reminded 
continually that there is some one coming to visit us—someone far 
greater than the President of the United States, or any such dig- 
nitary—our Divine Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. No wonder 
St. John cries out with all the fervor of his heart: ‘Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.” No wonder that 
he urges us: “Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Therefore the good Christian carefully prepares his heart, knowing 
that the great God so soon to be born amongst us pleads thus with 
us: “My child, give Me thy heart. As My kingdom is not of 
this world, it is vain and fruitless for you to expect to have here a 
lasting stay. Look to heaven for your future home, and prepare 
by a good life for joys unspeakable.” 

During these weeks of Advent, my dear children, one fig- 
ure has stood out prominently in the Gospels of Holy Mother 
Church, and that one is John the Baptist. St. John was a man 
of rigorous self-denial; his entire manner of living was one of 
consummate penance, and not only did he adopt this mode of life 
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for himself, but he urged others also to follow his example. Can 
we not walk in his footsteps, at least in a slight degree, my chil- 
dren? It is true that we are not obliged to perform the penances 
that were his daily portion, but there is one thing we can do, and 
ought to do—we should humble ourselves at this holy season and 
make a good Confession. It is more than strange how many of 
us, my dear boys and girls, do not want to make use of this means 
of grace, by which we become once more the dear children of God, 
after we have offended Him by sin. Let us go to Confession, then, 
humbly and sincerely, and not be afraid to tell our sins, whatever 
they may be. The more sincere and heartfelt we are, the more 
God loves us. 

It is related that a young man once went to Confession to St. 
Francis de Sales, and after having confessed with genuine sorrow 
the great offences he had committed against God, he said to the 
Saint: “Father, what do you think of me when you hear such 
enormous sins?” “My son,” answered the holy man, embracing 
him, “what do I think of you? I think that you are a saint. A 
moment ago you were God’s enemy, but now the Almighty has 
pardoned you and made you one of His elect.” 

My children, if you should ever feel ashamed to confess any 
sin you have committed, have immediate recourse to prayer to 
overcome the difficulty. And why should you be averse to confess 
that which you were not ashamed to commit? 

A young girl had, on one occasion, been guilty of a grievous 
offence against God, which she failed to confess because of shame. 
For eight years she allowed that burden to remain on her con- 
science, and though she knew it was a mortal sin, she received the 
Sacraments repeatedly. At last, on one of our Blessed Mother’s 
feasts she went to church, as was her wont, and kneeling at the 
altar of her who is “Our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” she gained 
the strength and courage needful for complete conversion. She 
rose from her knees a changed girl. She confessed her sin, and 
lived the rest of her life like a real saint. 

Many children there are, and even adults, who go to Confession, 
it is true, as the Church requires, but who, unfortunately, frequent 
the tribunal of penance without true sorrow for sin. Perhaps they 
do not wish to give up association with a bad companion, or do not 
intend to quit an evil habit, and consequently they make a bad 
Confession. 
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The following significant story is told by a good missionary 
father. A young girl received Holy Communion on d certain Easter 
Sunday. Having returned to her place, she knelt there apparently 
communing with her Lord devoutly, when suddenly, to the aston- 
ishment of all, she swooned away. Kind hands soon raised her 
and carried her to the nearest house. Holy Mass being finished, 
the priest went immediately to see the sick girl. He looked into 
the pale face before him, but no sign of recognition lighted the 
ghastly eyes. While the holy man stood there wondering what 
ailed the young girl, she suddenly exclaimed: “This morning I 
made a bad Communion, for in my Confession yesterday I con- 
cealed a great sin which I was afraid to tell.” Saying this she 
expired before the priest could offer her a word of encouragement. 
With this example before your eyes, my dear children, I beg of 
you never to be afraid to confess the sins you have committed, 
and always have a great sorrow for your sins. 

“Prepare the way of the Lord” then, my children, by receiving 
the Sacrament of Penance worthily, and by ornamenting your souls 
with solid virtue—above all, the virtues of purity and charity. 
With St. Augustine, say: “I love Thee, my God, and I desire to 
love Thee more.” 

We must all do as the Saints did when they prepared themselves 
for the holy feast of Christmas: They prayed more fervently and 
frequently ; they were more charitable to all with whom they came 
‘in contact, and in every possible manner they adorned their souls 
with virtue. 

O Jesus, sweet Babe of Bethlehem, come, make Your Throne 
in our poor hearts. At least, we will shelter You from the cold of 
the winter night, and by our love endear ourselves to You. We 
need much, dear Jesus, so much for our present needs, so much 
for our future life. Come, fill our souls with Your grace, and 
keep us always true to You. Then surely, in Your company, sweet 
Babe of Bethlehem, we shall enjoy a holy and blessed Christmas. 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
INGRATITUDE AND BAD EXAMPLE 


My Dear Children: Christmas, pre-eminently the feast of the 
little ones of God’s house, with all its heavenly glory and tender 
memories, has passed away, but we may still pay a visit to the 
dear Infant Jesus in His crib, and give our hearts into His 
safe keeping. As we look at Him lying there on His bed of straw, 
He seems to smile in spite of all the discomforts that surround His 
birthplace. Could He have chosen a poorer dwelling on His en- 
trance into life? Who of us was ever born in a stable? From 
the very first moment that He opened His little eyes on this world, 
the Child Jesus began to suffer for us, and He suffered with untold 
joy, for the Cross was God’s way of reopening heaven for poor 
fallen man. 

But, my dear children, how many people in the world to-day re- 
member the great love that Jesus showed from the very beginning 
of His mortal life? Carelessly they follow their appointed ways, 
not in the least affected by the sacrifices He has offered for them. 
Ah! what an ungrateful return is made to Him, even by those 
who ought to love Him most. 

To show you how man’s base ingratitude grieves the dear Heart 
of the Infant Jesus, let me tell you a little story: One night, in 
the midst of a winter of long ago, a certain holy monk was trav- 
eling through a forest. While on his journey he was thinking 
about the love of the good God for us in sending His Divine Son 
to redeem the world. Suddenly the cries of a child, evidently 
not far away, attracted his attention. Turning in the direction 
from whence the sound came he saw lying on the snow a beau- 
tiful little boy, crying and trembling with cold. Filled with com- 
passion for the poor little one, he said: “My child, how is it that 
you are thus left alone this cold winter’s night? And why are 
you crying?” To which the boy answered: “Alas! how can I 
help crying when I see myself abandoned by everyone, when no- 
body receives me or has pity upon me!” With these words the 
child disappeared. The monk then understood that the vision he 
had seen was to teach him that men, instead of loving the Jesus 
who came from heaven to save them, gave Him no room in their 
hearts. 
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My children, did you notice those words spoken by the holy 
old man, Simeon, about the Infant Jesus, as recorded in to-day’s 
Gospel? “Behold this Child is set for the fall and for the resur- 
rection of many in Israel.” What a heart-stirring prophecy! To 
whom will this Child be a “fall,” a ruin? He will be a ruin to 
those who will not believe in Him; He will be a ruin to many 
Christians who are only Christians in name; He will be a ruin 
to those who offend and blaspheme God; and He will be a ruin 
to those who, by their bad example, lead others astray. What will 
He be to us—a fall or a resurrection? 

A pious man living in the thirteenth century tells of a noble 
youth whose life was blighted by the example of a bad companion. 
A good, holy mother and father had reared him in the knowledge 
and fear of God. When he was approaching manhood his parents 
sent him to college, thinking thereby to make their son better fitted 
for the place he should occupy in the world. But alas! among his 
college friends there was one who was corrupt at heart, one who 
exercised his fatal sway over the innocent youth, till he had made 
him corrupt like himself—irreligious, criminal. Piteously did his 
parents plead with him to leave this dangerous companon, to re- 
turn once more to the pious practices of his youth, but all in vain. 

Some time after he contracted a painful disease which left him 
no hope of recovery. In distress a good priest visited him to see 
if he could administer any comfort to the dying man. All seemed 
useless. One word was ever on his lips: “Woe to him who led 
me astray!” Softly the priest tried to quiet him and promised 
him that God would, in His goodness and mercy, forgive him if 
he would repent. But the young man replied: “It is useless to 
ask God to forgive me. Too late would come my pardon. Oh! 
woe to that one who led me astray!” Saying these words the 
unhappy man died in an agony of despair. 

My children, this example ought to rouse you to resolve to be 
never in all your lives guilty of leading anyone into sin. 

There is another consideration that ought to induce you to 
avoid all sin. Not only is the doing of evil an offence to God, 
but it also grieves the heart of His Most Blessed Mother. As any 
earthly mother would resent an injury offered to her Son, so 
Mary is pained when we live as though we had no dependence on 
Jesus. 

In the life of St. Lutgard, we read how the Blessed Virgin, 
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on one occasion, appeared to the saint. Struck by the sadness of 
her countenance, Lutgard lovingly asked her the cause of her 
grief. Mary replied: “How can I be joyful when so many crucify 
my most Holy Son every day?” 

And St. Alphonsus tells that when we sin we take the hammer 
from the executioners of Our Divine Lord, and once more drive 
the cruel nails through His sacred hands and feet. Then, as if 
not satisfied with our impious work, we plunge the sword of sorrow 
deep into Mary’s soul. 

In conclusion, let me exhort you, my dear children, if you love 
Jesus, avoid sin; if you love our Blessed Mother, keep far away 
from its occasions. Only by such efforts will you merit the smile 
of the Son and the Mother, in time. and eternity. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


“Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in Me.”—Matth. xi, 6. 


By referring to His works, our Lord wished to prove that He 
was the promised Messias, the One who should come, and whom all 
the saints of the Old Testament had ardently longed to behold. 
For our sake He made known by word and deed His Divine mis- 
sion to all the world, and it is our duty, too, by word and deed, 
to proclaim our faith in Him fearlessly for love of Him. This is 
the lesson contained in the words, “Blessed is he that shall not be 
scandalized in Me,” that is to say, “he only is blessed and attains 
to eternal bliss who believes firmly in Me, and does not allow any 
worldly arguments to make him waver in his faith. He only at- 
tains to eternal bliss who never denies Me in word or action, 
but acknowledges My doctrines in speech and by his daily life.” 

The history of the Apostles and of the early Christians, and, 
in fact, the whole history of Christianity down to the present day 
is full of glorious instances of the most fearless confession of Christ. 
After the Apostles had undergone untold hardships whilst preaching 
the Gospel in distant lands, they suffered martyrdom in shameful 
and painful ways; and the Christians of the first three centuries 
likewise were in constant danger of death if they steadfastly ac- 
knowledged Christ. Nevertheless, they clung firmly to the truth, 
knowing that they ought to fear God rather than man. 

Catholics in every age have followed their example. The Church 
has always been assailed by her enemies, and those who confess 
the Catholic faith have been liable to persecution. If we read the 
history of the missions in America, Africa, China and elsewhere, 
we shall find hundreds of instances of inviolable loyalty to Christ 
on the part of devoted missionaries and their converts, who suf- 
fered death in its most agonizing form rather than deny Him. If 
we turn our eyes to civilized Europe, we shall see that at no dis- 
tant date Catholics had to shed their blood and suffer the loss of 
all their inherited and acquired possessions and of all their civil 
rights for the sake of their faith. This was the case in England, 
where Queen Elizabeth and King James I requited the devoted 
loyalty of their Catholic subjects by cruel oppression and the shed- 
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ding of much innocent blood. Even where confession of the Cath- 
olic faith has not involved physical suffering, it was, and is at the 
present time made difficult by those in authority, who, being blinded 
by pride, try to throw ridicule upon religion and virtue; the writings 
of such men are regarded as masterpieces of the human intellect, 
and thus the faith of multitudes is undermined, and even many, 
who are nominally Catholics, delight in mocking at their religion 
and in despising those who follow its teachings. St. Paul’s words: 
“All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution” 
(II. Tim. iii, 12), are still true, and we all ought to remember that 
our Lord said: “He that shall be ashamed of Me and of My 
words, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He shall 
come in His majesty and that of His Father, and of the holy angels” 
(Luke ix, 26). He still says to us all: “Blessed is he that shall not 
be scandalized in Me.” 

It is easy enough, when we are quietly making a meditation, to 
think it quite impossible for us ever to be more afraid of offending 
men than God; but when we go out into the world and hear sar- 
castic, sneering and contemptuous remarks addressed to us; when 
apparently good reasons are given for representing our most sacred 
convictions as foolish, and our education as not up to date; when 
our steadfast loyalty to Christ brings us into danger of forfeiting 
the esteem of a man whom, for some reason or other, we desire to 
please—then the struggle becomes difficult and we risk denying our 
faith in Christ, or at least some principles of that faith, through 
human respect. We are in peril of being disloyal to our Lord not 
merely in word, but also in our hearts if, under the influence of 
human respect, we fail to accomplish the good that is in accordance 
with God’s will, and do the evil that men desire. 

Hence it is very necessary for us to try to strengthen ourselves 
by making good resolutions very often to avoid the sin of fear 
of man, to which Christians are only too apt to yield. Fear of 
man is an unworthy sentiment, which prevents us from following 
the prompting of our conscience, and constrains us to do evil and 
neglect our duty through a cowardly reluctance to displease others, 
or with a shameful intention of currying favor with them. It is 
a despicable and sinful kind of servility that withdraws a man 
from the service of God and subjects him to the will of his fellow 
creatures in order to win their esteem and to avoid their disapproval. 

Fear of man is utterly mean, for he who yields to it disregards 
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God’s voice and listens only to the deceitful arguments of wicked 
men. He becomes the slave of all whom he fears to offend, and 
his opinions, words and actions are not guided by his own reason 
and the voice of his own conscience, but by the views of men who 
are mistaken, if not actually malicious. He thinks, speaks and 
judges, not in accordance with his own knowledge, but because 
others, with whom he cannot at heart agree, think, speak and judge 
in a particular way. 

- He knows what is right, but instead of making use of his free 
will and choosing to do his duty, he has no courage, simply because 
he fears to be criticized by men whose blame would often be true 
praise. He knows that he is doing wrong and abhors it in his in- 
most heart, and yet he does it, fearing to incur the unjust scorn 
of wicked men. He recognizes his duty, and sees how great and 
noble a thing it would be to act according to it; but yet he fails 
to do so, because others, too, fail to act as they ought. Fear of 
man causes us often to be false to our own reason, conscience and 
free will. A Christian, who wishes to be regarded by the world 
as highly educated and as possessing an enlightened and untram- 
melled mind, is very apt to fall into this sin, which utterly degrades 
him, since human dignity requires us to use our free will in fol- 
lowing the dictates of reason and conscience. 

Many other sins degrade man to the level of a beast, but fear of 
man makes us resemble those heathen idols of which we read in 
Holy Scripture that “They have eyes, and see not; they have ears, 
and hear not.” In the same way people who through fear of man 
do not venture to confess Christ and to follow His teaching, have 
eyes, tongues and ears, but refrain from using them for their own 
good. They have tongues, but they are afraid to quote the words 
of Him who is Truth in opposition to wicked and Godless remarks ; 
they have ears, but they dare not listen to the voice of conscience, 
and seem unaware that the principles of those whom they fear 
are bad; they have eyes, the eyes of the mind, and see that they 
are being misled by those about them, yet they follow the wrong 
path blindly. 

Such people are made like the idols of the heathen by their fear 
of men, and they share the same fate. The idols are for a time 
treated with reverence and honored with incense, but in the end 
they are neglected and forgotten, and, in the same way, Christians, 
who through human respect have been disloyal to Christ, are per- 
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haps for a time praised and honored, but at last they are abandoned 
by those for whose sake they acted contrary to the dictates of 
reason and conscience, and see themselves mocked and despised. 

What do they gain by their human respect? A little fleeting 
favor from their fellow men, and God’s eternal displeasure, for, as 
we read in Holy Scripture, “He that feareth man shall quickly 
fall” (Prov. xxix, 25), he shall perish in his sins. 

Fear of man is really the most injurious thing that we have to 
fear. No form of persecution, no insults or ridicule can do the 
Church so much harm. Persecution can torture and slay the body, 
but it cannot touch the soul; insults and ridicule can, indeed, cause 
us much pain and give us days of bitter suffering, but these will 
have an end; whereas, fear of man kills the soul and brings down 
everlasting punishment upon it. If only all Christians would keep 
free from this fear, the enemies of Holy Church could only benefit 
her by all their attempts to ruin her, since such attempts would 
be opportunities for Christians boldly to confess their faith, and 
thus would only promote her glory. Fear of man hinders them 
from confessing their faith and doing their duty, and exposes the 
Church to shameful outrage at the hands of her enemies, harming 
her in this way more than any persecution or contempt could do. 
Therefore when we read in history of the terrible persecutions 
against the Church, we ought to be encouraged to resist fear of 
man. If, in spite of our convictions, we are false to her, we 
shall be more guilty than the persecutors, who may not have un- 
derstood her claims. The disobedience of her own children can 
inflict worse wounds than any enemies. 

Keep therefore the teaching of our holy religion before your eyes 
and listen to the voice of conscience, doing always what it com- 
mands. Never hesitate to do right through fear of what people 
may say; and should this foolish alarm stand in the way of your 
acting and speaking as you ought, remember St. Paul’s words: 
“To me it is a very small thing to be judged by you. . . but He 
that judgeth me is the Lord” (I. Cor. vi, 3, 4). Ask yourselves, 
therefore: ‘“W-hat does God require of me? What will He say 
of me on the day of judgment if I do this or that?” I will do what 
pleases Him, caring nothing for the praise or blame of men, and 
being anxious only to confess the Lord Jesus before the whole 
world and throughout my whole life, that He, too, may acknowl- 
edge Me at the last day and give me the reward promised to those 
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who stand firm in their loyalty to Him: “Blessed is he that shall 
not be scandalized in Me.” Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
“Who art thou?”—John i, Io. 


“Who art thou?” The priests and Levites asked St. John this 
question, and we ought often to address it to our Lord, Who in 
His Divine nature is love, truth, wisdom and perfection, and in 
His human nature is our highest example. We ask Him this ques- 
tion especially during meditation, and I propose that we should 
now consider how such meditation may best be made. 

We begin by choosing a subject for it, an episode recorded in the 
Gospel, or one of the truths of faith, or some point of morality 
important to us because of our position in life. 

Having chosen a subject we place ourselves as vividly as possible 
in the presence of God, and, because every good gift is from above, 
we ask with childlike faith for His help to make a pious medita- 
tion in conformity with His will. Masters of the spirtual life 
recommend us also to imagine that we have the subject before our 
eyes, and that we actually see the events occurring. However, in 
the case of subjects beyond our apprehension and imagination, such 
mental pictures might be a hindrance rather than a help. Under 
no circumstances is it advisable to strain the imagination, and if it 
is difficult to form a mental picture in connection with certain sub- 
jects, we should leave it alone and go on to the meditation, which 
does us good because we use our understanding and will, not on 
account of the vividness of our imagination. 

Our first business in making a meditation, after choosing a sub- 
ject, is to think over it carefully and to consider its various aspects, 
so as to acquire sufficient insight into it and a true appreciation of 
its truth. It is important, in order to avoid any distraction of 
thought and excessive use of the imagination, to divide the subject 
into various points or headings, and to adhere strictly to them. 
For instance, if I have chosen the words: “I believe in God the 
Father” as the subject of my meditation, I may think of God as 
the Father, infinite in goodness, first, to all creatures, and secondly, 
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to myself. Or I may say: “He is my Father in times of joy 
as well as of sorrow.” Thirdly, He is my Father also when I in- 
tercede with Him for all my fellow creatures who need help, ete. 

As in everything else, in this most important occupation of the 
mind it is essential to follow some method. If meditation proves 
unprofitable, it is generally because we have no definite method of 
beginning it and of carrying it out. 

If, in thinking over one of the truths of faith, we feel ourselves 
affected by it; if we derive from it thoughts that enlighten, console 
and raise us; if we discover in it food for our minds, let us dwell 
upon it, giving free scope to our pious thoughts and feelings, and 
not minding if, by doing so, we shall have to omit one or other of 
the points selected for meditation, because our time is limited. 
Our object is not to meditate upon a certain number of points, 
but to open our hearts to be enlightened and warmed, and this 
can often be effected by one single word. If, on the other hand, 
after thinking for some time about one of our points, we are not 
roused or stimulated by it, we ought quietly to pass on to the next, 
not hastily or in a cursory manner, but with due deliberation. 

When in meditation we think over certain points, it is not 
primarily in order to learn some facts about the subject selected, 
but in order to awaken picus feelings in our hearts. Such feelings 
and affections ought to be like a purifying fire, stimulating us to 
do right, and they are most beneficial to us. Such are, for instance, 
a true and heartfelt sorrow for sin, fear, confidence, gratitude, love 
of God, unfeigned love of our neighbor, and any other sentiment 
called forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who imparts what He 
sees best to each of us in meditation. 

The third and last part of our meditation consists partly of good 
resolutions, which the feelings and affections aroused in our hearts 
prompt us to make, and partly of prayers in which we ask for- 
giveness for our sins and other graces from God. The good reso- 
lutions should, as I have often said before, not be too general. It 
would be too vague, for instance, to resolve in future to be obedi- 
ent, patient, humble, etc. Such general resolutions are apt to be 
forgotten in the course of our daily life, and we do not think of 
applying them in the various cases where we might do so. It is 
better to form resolutions applicable to the particular circumstances 
in which we are placed: e. g., we may resolve to be charitable on 
some special occasion and towards some definite person. In this 
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way we shall more easily overcome the enemy of our souls. The 
more we prepare ourselves for the temptations that are likely to 
occur during each day, the better shall we be able to resist them. 
With reference, however, to the good resolutions that we make 
in mediation, we ought to be on our guard lest through human 
frailty we are tempted to sin. It sometimes happens that thinking 
for a long time about the resolutions which we are forming gives 
rise to temptations, and, should this occur, it is better to resolve 
firmly to resist them, without thinking too long on the subject. 

For instance, a resolution to be truly charitable in our dealings 
with some particular person may, if we think too much about it, 
only cause us to recall former unkindness and wrongs, and hence 
it is better simply to purpose to act kindly in future, and not allow 
long brooding over the matter to reawaken unawares any latent 
aversion in our hearts. 

In making a meditation, therefore, we have first to think about 
the subject chosen, then to rouse ourselves to pious feelings and 
affections, thirdly, to make good resolutions and discover motives 
likely to encourage us to put them into practice, and lastly, we ought 
to conclude with prayer for help to carry out our good resolutions, 
turning with confidence to God the Father, to Jesus Christ, our 
Mediator, to the Holy Ghost, the giver of all grace, to our Lady, 
and to such of the saints as we particularly revere. Let us be 
careful to choose out one or another of our good resolutions and 
call it to mind frequently throughout the day, making it, as it were, 
the keynote of our conduct until our next meditation. 

It is plain, from what has been said, that meditation is not nearly 
so difficult as many people suppose. A very ordinary person can 
accomplish it quite well; in fact, everyone is capable of thinking 
over his temporal affairs and duties, of putting them in order and 
of making resolutions with regard to them. Why then should we 
not all be capable of acting in the same way with regard to what 
concerns our spiritual welfare? Let us often spend at least a short 
time in meditation, so as to penetrate more deeply into the truths 
necessary for our salvation, exclaiming with St. Augustine, “O 
God, may I know Thee, and may I know myself.” Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.”—Luke iii, 4. 


The words “Prepare ye the way of the Lord” were addressed 
by St. John to the Jews, but they are addressed also to us. We 
are called upon to do what we can, in order that Christ may come 
by grace into our hearts and fill them more and more with it. We 
ought to do this now, more than at any other season, for Christmas 
is close at hand, and it behooves us to pray earnestly day by day, sur- 
veying our sins and shortcoming and striving to correct them, whilst 
we think often of God and try with all our might to do His will. 
If we take pains to offer willing hearts to our Lord, we shall 
deserve to be cleansed, strengthened and sanctified by His grace at 
Christmas. Then this great festival will bring us all the benefits 
that the Church intends, for the festivals of Holy Church are profit 
able to us only if we prepare our hearts for them by true purposes 
of amendment, and not if we look forward to them with careless 
indifference. 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Let us remember St. John’s 
admonition before each of the great feasts, and let it remind us 
to prepare for its celebration by fervent devotion and renewed 
efforts to lead a virtuous life. There is, however, no season of the 
year when it is not our duty to prepare our hearts for the Lord. 
Every day that dawns ought to bid us prepare His way, and bring 
us nearer to Him, and pour His grace more abundantly into our 
souls, 

As we have already seen, the practice of making pious meditations 
will help us greatly in our efforts to prepare the way of the Lord. 
We considered last week the importance and the manner of making 
meditations, but there is one point connected with the matter that 
requires further study. Some one may ask what subjects we ought 
to select for meditation. 

There are innumerable subjects that, if we meditate upon them, 
will supply us with holy thoughts and will suggest good resolu- 
tions, for, as the Psalmist says: “The heavens show forth the glory 
of God, and the firmament declareth the work of His hands” (Ps. 
xviii, 2). All nature in her wonderful beauty furnishes us with 
abundant materials for meditation, and our Lord Himself bade us 
contemplate nature when he said: “Behold the birds of the air, 
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for they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into barns, and 
your heavenly Father feedeth them” (Matth. vi, 26). “Consider 
the lilies how they grow; they labor not, neither do they spin. But 
I say to you, not even Solomon in all his glory was clothed like 
one of these” (Luke xii, 27). There are other passages, too, in 
which our Lord refers to the sparrows on the roof, and to the 
hairs on our head, in order to stimulate our feelings of confidence, 
gratitude and love of God. 

Yet, although Christ Himself referred frequently to nature, nat- 
ural objects ought not to form the usual basis of our meditation, 
since the human heart is more influenced by the truths made known 
to us by divine revelation, and especially by the infinite, incom- 
prehensible love with which God so loved the world as to send 
His only begotten Son into the world, and give us with Him all 
salvation, all truth, and all the means of grace, without which it 
would be impossible for us to reach heaven. 

The ordinary subjects of our meditation should be Jesus Christ, 
His revelation and the gifts of His grace, and we ought, as St. 
Paul says, to desire to know nothing save Christ crucified. Follow- 
ing therefore the holy Apostle’s example, let us take as subjects for 
meditation, not the wonders of nature, but rather the truths belong- 
ing to the order of grace. Although nature in her manifold out- 
ward manifestations serves to raise our thoughts from things seen 
to things unseen, she cannot rise above herself, but can only point 
out the way to God from a distance, and even then she is no in- 
fallible guide. Meditating on the beauties and wonders of nature 
may flatter the imagination, but it does not supply strength and com- 
fort to the heart or encourage it to make good resolutions. Such 
meditation may suggest beautiful thoughts and sentiments, but it 
cannot inspire us to perform actions demanding mortification and 
self-denial. It may give rise to exalted flights of the intellect, but it 
does not enable a man to bear with patience his lot in life if it is 
hard and wearisome. Yes, unless we have previously learned how 
to meditate upon the unchanging truths of divine revelation, mere 
contemplation of nature can only too easily become an opportunity 
tor indulging the lust of the flesh, the desire of the eyes and the 
pride of life. 

Nature worship led the Pagans of old into idolatry and sug- 
gested to them the mad idea that it was possible to serve their 
gods by means of crimes. Even in our own day the study of nature 
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by a sensual mind, devoid of all higher light, often results in the 
worship of nature and of self, in unbelief and in the immorality 
to which unbelief gives rise. 


It is impossible, therefore, to say that nature ought to supply us 
with our chief subjects for meditation; it cannot supply us with 
any at all, unless they are regarded from a truly Christian point 
of view. 

The mysteries of God’s revelation are, above all things, the sub- 
jects upon which we ought to meditate with humility of heart. 
But they are very numerous—which of them ought we especially 
to choose? 


Some of them are calculated to awaken our hope in God or our 
fear of Him; others tend to stimulate our gratitude and love. To 
the first class belong the solemn truths regarding death, judg- 
ment and hell, and, when we meditate upon them, we are deeply 
moved and impelled to despise the things of earth and to set our 
desires upon those of eternity. To the second class belong the 
mysteries concerning the life and Passion of Christ, and God’s 
infinite perfections, for we cannot contemplate His majesty, good- 
ness, wisdom, etc., without feeling love, thankfulness, joy and ad- 
miration. Finally, there are other meditations also belonging to the 
order of grace, in which we base our reflections upon the acts, the 
self-surrender, the victories and triumphs of some particular saints. 
Above all, one of our favorite subjects should be the life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, a life containing many examples for us all 
of purity, humility and obedience, and full of faith and confidence 
in God and of love. 


For all Christians, with no distinction of age or position, the best 
bf all subjects for meditation are those connected with our Lord’s 
Passion. He displayed as in a mirror all the virtues pleasing to 
God and truly heroic, and from Him we derive consolation in all 
the circumstances of life and strength to enable us to do right. 
The Cross of Christ was the book constantly studied by the saints, 
from which they learned the way to heaven. They never were 
weary of regarding themselves in this mirror of souls. Let us form 
the habit of saying to ourselves on every occasion: “This is how 
Jesus behaved; this is how He spoke, judged and acted; such were 
His dispositions in circumstances resembling my own. Thus would 
He think, speak and act, were He in my position.” 
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If we keep the eyes of our mind fixed constantly on Him, our 
great and holy Example, we shall see plainly enough how we may 
best prepare the way of the Lord, and which path will lead us to 
heaven. May He guide us on our road, and may we follow Him 
faithfully. Amen. 





























SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CHAINS 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“When John had heard in prison the works of Christ. . . .”_—Matth. xi, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Preamble.—John the Baptist’s double bondage and its appli- 


cation to us during the season of Advent, love of God and restraint of 
the flesh. 


First Point——Love of God or Charity is a bond attaching the creature 
to God. This bond is made perfect by curbing the riotous movements 
of concupiscence. 

Second Point.—But such bondage is such only in name. Love of God 
is really freedom from sin. Mortification secures the soul against the 
revolt of the senses. On the other hand, emancipation from God and 
unmortified passions lead to the worst and most ignoble tyranny, that 
yf ohn’s freedom contrasted with Herod’s slavery. 

The messengers brought back the news of Christ’s wonderful 
work to John in prison, or, as the Latin text has it, in chains. 
The Gospel gives no details of John’s captivity, but fancy can 
easily suggest what must have been the lot of the holy victim 
in the dungeon of the Castle of Machzrus where he was presumably 
imprisoned. Vice is brutal, and its victims must wince under ex- 
quisite tortures. The Baptist had rebuked a bloody tyrant, of- 
fended a lewd woman and her daughter, a dancing girl. Forged 
by such a combination of wickedness and malice, the chains that 
bore down his saintly body must have been heavy and galling; the 
shackles that bound his hands and feet must have bitten savagely 
into his flesh, in the cold, black cell where he was held in durance 
vile. He was in truth a living sacrifice to the holiness of God’s 
law, awaiting the hour to bend the neck to the axe of complete 
immolation, for “he must decrease.” 

Yet John the Baptist, although subjected to like trials and re- 
served for a similar fate, was far different from the numberless 
other hapless ones who writhed under the cruel lash of Herod’s 
hate. Herod’s prisoner, he was bound to another as well; his 
bondage was double. To the fetters of steel that racked his body 
were added the invisible and infinitely more powerful chains of 
Divine love. While his flesh was in the bond of anguish to a human 
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tyrant, his spirit was in thrall to the heavenly Master. Long before 
he pronounced his own sentence by censuring the king, the charity 
of Christ had won and enslaved him; he gloried in the ties that 
knit his soul to the gentle Jesus, a willing captive under the sweet 
yoke of the Redeemer. Men might do what they would, kings 
might rise up in the power and havoc in their wrath; they might 
confine him in the worst of prisons, break his body and strike 
off his head: he would still, as long as he lived, speak and act 
under the urging of that charity which bound him and remain a 
true liegeman to the Master who owned his affections. For Christ 
“must increase.” 

Now the glorious attitude of St. John the Baptist—his flesh in 
restraint because of sin and evil, his spirit bound up in the love 
of God, ought to remind us, especially in this holy season, that the 
ties which bind a true Christian to the Creator should partake of 
the nature of this double bondage, that the genuine service of Christ 
comports naturally and necessarily a total subjection of man, both 
in body and in soul, to Him Who is our Master and Who made 
us what we are. The love of God—this yoke every Christian must 
put on who would acknowledge the debt he owes his God. Re- 
straint of the flesh—by such chains alone can the creature be 
brought to serve Christ as He wills to be served. But all this 
bondage is such only in name; the reality is the freedom of the 
children of God. 

There is first the spiritual bond of love or charity, that which 
unites the soul to the Creator, “to the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” In this did St. Paul glory more than 
in all his raptures and revelations; except separation from it he 
feared nothing and he defied all power under God to tear him 
from it. “I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord.” What is the first and the greatest commandment? This: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with all thy strength and with all thy mind.” 
This then is the first law of our being. We are not only bound 
to love our God, but, loving Him, are bound to Him by what the 
Prophet Osee calls “the band of love, the cords of Adam,” as 
perfect and as strong as the bonds of life itself. For who is such 
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a prisoner, who is such a slave as the lover? What chains are 
so compelling as those of charity? We know from the Apostle 
that it is the perfect bond, when he tells us that the union of the 
spirit of the creature with God is effected “in the bond of per- 
fection.” The example of the holy Precursor and of all the holy 
martyrs shows us clearly that the soul that loves God perfectly 
is attached to Him more strongly than to life itself; and they boldly 
exclaimed in the words of St. Paul, even as every true disciple of 
the Lord should do: “Who then shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or famine, or nakedness, 
or danger, or persecution, or the sword?” 

The bondage of servitude to God is made perfect and double by 
the subjection of the body. In St. John we see how this perfection 
was attained. He treated his flesh like a captive. His life in the 
desert was one long self-denial. Yet this was not enough for him. 
Other chains he craved for his body not yet sufficiently reduced 
to bondage. And therefore he braved the wrath of Herod for the 
sake of those chains to bear him down. The same charity urged St. 
Paul, who, with St. Peter, was also a great penitent and with him 
carried Nero’s chains and with him gave up his life for Christ. 

The Apostle’s warning is one we would do well to ponder: 
“They that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh with its vices 
and concupiscences.” This word of revealed wisdom has but one 
meaning, namely, that every soul dwelling in flesh stained by Adam’s 
sin and rejoicing in being in bond to Christ through love, has so 
rejoiced because it enslaved the rebellious and dangerous forces 
which reside in the bodily members and threaten destruction to the 
spiritual tie. This is in the nature of things. There are in the 
flesh base instincts, vile passions, animal appetites and propensities. 
These war against the spirit and against its union with God. What 
St. Paul saw, we all see and feel and know: “I see another law in 
my members, fighting against the law of my mind and captivating 
me in the law of sin, that is in my members.” This “law” seeks 
to prevail; and if it does, not God, but the flesh is the Master of 
the soul, and the bond of charity is broken. These forces of sin 
if loosed will enslave the spirit. Therefore bondage must be their 
lot, else love will perish. Chains, then, for the flesh must the truly 
Christian soul provide, a whip for the body, a prison for its vices 
and concupiscences. The great Apostle practised as well as 
preached it: “I chastise my body and bring it into subjection.” 
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Subjection to what? Subjection to God and His law, that it, as 
well as the soul, may serve and obey, that it with the soul may share 
the yoke of bondage, that it with the soul, that is the whole man, 
may offer to the Maker the perfect homage of servitude. “That you 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your 
reasonable service.” __ 

But it must be confessed that we “speak a human thing” when 
we apply to the condition of those who offer to God this reasonable 
service such terms as bondage and enslavement, which are ignoble 
and betoken baseness. But God’s service is the noblest estate of 
the creature of God, the highest exercise of his God-given facul- 
ties, the only condition in which he fulfills the purpose of his being. 
It is only thus that the creature stands in his true relation to his 
Creator, for man was made to love and serve God; and it is truth, 
we are told, that makes us free. Love of God, then, and self- 
restraint are less chains than freedom from chains. This is not only 
liberty, but it is the only possible liberty rightly understood, the 
liberty of the children of God. God’s enemies are the slaves of 
sin. 

For what is charity practically but freedom from sin? Those 
who love evil cannot love God. Therefore the Psalmist says: “You 
that love the Lord, hate evil.” Sin is the breaking of the Divine 
Commandments. But we know from the testimony of the Blessed 
Saviour Himself that the whole law is summed up in these two 
words: love God and love thy neighbor for the love of God. He 
then who sins, in whatever manner he sins, by the very act of 
sinning, departs from the charity he owes the Divine Master; while 
this charity is preserved in one’s soul just so long as one succeeds 
in avoiding the nets of evil. Wherefore Christ said: “If any man 
love Me, he will keep My Word.” 

Furthermore, the purpose of the subjection of the flesh is solely 
to escape the thraldom of the passions and the tyranny of the 
worst of tyrants, the devil. Man controls his blind instincts or 
they control him. It is the same with him as it is with society 
confronted by the forces of crime and anarchy, destructive agencies 
which aim at the overthrow of law, order, peace and liberty. The 
restraint on the body politic are police and armies, prisons and 
gibbets, without which the liberty, of the citizen has no security 
and the community itself no guaranty of permanence. Self-denial 
and chastisement of the flesh by mortification in like manner pro- 
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“tect the soul and the liberty of man in the spiritual world, re- 


press the moral anarchy of sin and hold in check the foes that 
aim at destroying the dominion of God. Restraint is the price of 
peace, liberty and life itself. That is why the Baptist warns us 
to do penance or we shall perish all, perish under the brutal heel 
of the rebellious senses. 

If then we say that man by sinning breaks loose from the bond 
of the love of God and emancipates himself from all control over 
his inferior appetites, it is in truth, as says the prophet, the free- 
dom of the wild ass’ colt, to wander about and lose himself in the 
barren wastes of evil, to fall blindly and helplessly into the snares 
of the enemy, to wallow shamefully in the mire where sin im- 
pounds its victims. It is the liberty of the prodigal son who slaved 
for a pitiless master and not only lived in the company of ignoble 
swine, but to appease his hunger ate the very husks which the 
swine did not eat. And how well do we all know by observation 
as well as by experience that this is the real bondage, however such 
unfortunates may seek to obscure the truth and boast of their 
independence, their freedom of thought, their liberty of action! 
The world does not know more ignominious slaves than these. 

Divine truth speaking by the mouth of inspired men has always 
thus stigmatized those who repudiate the authority of God and give 
a free rein to the lower desires of nature. Holy Job speaks of 
“the cords of iniquity and the chains of sin.” “His own iniquity,” 
says the Psalmist, “catcheth the wicked and he is fast bound with 
the ropes of his own sins.” And concerning the proud who seem 
above all others to brook no dominion or restraint, he says that 
“pride compasseth them about as a chain.” Try as they may to 
hide the shame of their servitude to Satan, the hardest of task- 
masters, that shame becomes apparent and men see it as St. Peter 
saw it in the magician: “I perceive that thou art in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity.” 

And thus recoils upon themselves the unholy attempt of those 
who would not have God for Master. If not God, then another 
and a harder master. The curse of heaven seems to pursue them. 
It seems written on the book of Divine Decrees that whoso will 
not serve God freely in the sweet bonds of love and self-control, 
shall serve unwillingly and bitterly the ruthless tyrant of sin. The 
Psalmist makes him speak thus: “Let us break the bond asunder 
and let us cast away their yoke from us.” And immediately it is 
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added: “He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them, and the 
Lord shall destroy them.” He will rule over them who would not 
have Him, but the sacred text says: “Thou shalt rule them with a 
rod of iron.” All created things obey Him and serve as His agents 
at His bidding, even man’s own vices to wreak vengeance upon 
him for his rebellion. | 

Although it is John’s voice that rings through the Church during 
these salutary days of Advent, his example, as well, ought to inspire 
all good Christians to follow in some degree at least the path he 
trod. He sought abasement, extinction even, through affection 
for the Lamb of God, in order that He might increase. How little 
he feared the bondage of the senses, knowing that at that price 
alone could he be made worthy to love as He deserved, the Re- 
deemer before whose face he was preparing the way! Yet bound as 
he was by this double bond, according to the manner of speaking 
of men, what a noble type of the fearless champion of truth and 
virtue has he ever remained in the memory of mortals? What 
man ever thought or spoke or acted more freely or gave more 
spontaneously all that one could give for a noble cause? Neither 
chains nor prisons could enslave the soul of him who knew no 
Master but God. And what a contest with the unhappy puppet 
of sin that sat on a throne and thought himself free? Herod who 
could not bring his will to obey God, obeyed against his will the 
behest of an impure woman. He who decreed that his desires 
should be free, saw the day when he was powerless to thwart them 
and had to bear their heavy and disgraceful yoke through rivers of 
blood. Herod, lord, master and king, acknowledging no God, 
brooking no restraint—whipped like a slave by the rod of his 
passions! John, in prison, loaded with Herod’s chains—bowing to 
no force, surrendering to no authority save that of the Creator of 
the universe! 

Here we have the truth so often obscured in the world by false- 
hood and the glamor of wickedness, the real contrast between the 
God-fearing man and him who chooses the wrong path in the mat- 
ter of religion and morality. Appearances are often deceptive; 
the truly happy and free are not always those who make an out- 
ward show. In reality, there is but one bondage, that of sin; one 
freedom, that of the children of God. This latter let us all endeavor 
to secure unto ourselves after the example of St. John the Baptist 
during these days of grace. 
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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
THE GRACE OF GOD 


“The Lord keepeth thee free from evil, may the Lord keep thy soul 
May the Lord keep thy coming in and thy going out from henceforth, now 
and forever.”—(Psalm cxx, 7-8.) 


1. Divine Grace is necessary. 

2. It is efficient and powerful. 

3. It may be resisted. 

Introduction—The Immaculate Conception of Mary is a miracle 
of Divine Grace. To us also God gives His grace in various though 
different ways. This grace is the supernatural life of the human 
soul. 

1. Divine Grace is absolutely necessary for our gaining merit 
and Salvation. 

(a) We all are burdened with original sin. “We are by nature 
children of wrath” (Ephes. ii, 33. God has graciously preserved 
Mary from original sin, and removed it in our case by Baptism, 
“God, Who is rich in mercy, for His exceeding charity, wherewith 
He loved us even when we were dead in sins, has quickened us 
together in Christ, by Whose grace you are saved” (Ephes. ii, 4, 5). 

(b) We all have soiled our souls with actual sins, and from 
these we may free ourselves only through grace. Divine grace must 
move us to repentance and reform. Absolution in the Sacrament 
of penance is by Divine Grace. 

(c) Without Divine Grace we cannot resist the temptation to de 
evil. “Lead us not into temptation.” 

(d) Without Divine Grace we cannot accomplish any good. “Fo1‘ 
it is God Who worketh in you both to will and to accomplish” 
(Phil. ii, 13). In the good that men do without Divine assistance is 
lacking the motive that gives it merit; it is done for the sake of 
reputation or for ether worldly purposes. 

(e) Without Divine Grace we cannot persevere in virtue 
“Wherefore he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed 
lest he fall” (I. Cor. x, 12). 

2. Divine Grace is efficient and powerful. “I can do all things 
in Him Who strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv, 13). 

(a) Divine Grace leads to repentance and reform. St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, and many others. 
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(b) Divine Grace assists in conquering sin. “But by the Grace 
of God I am what I am” (I. Cor. xv, 10). 

(c) Divine Grace makes victory easy. “For my yoke is sweet 
and my burden light” (Matth.-xi, 30). . 

(d) Divine Grace sweetens adversity ; for instance, it made virtue 
bearable to the martyrs. 

(e) Divine Grace causes its own increase. “For he that hath, to 
him shall be given” (Matth. xiii, 12). 

3. Divine Grace is not irresistible. It may be resisted. Man is 
free. Divine Grace does not compel him. We cannot resist the 
Almighty Power of God, but we can resist Divine Grace. “God 
made man from the beginning, and left him in the hand of his own 
counsel. Before man is life and death, good and evil. That which 
he shall choose shall be given him” (Ecclus. xv, 14-18). 

(a) God is willing to enlighten you and to show the way. You, 
however, are at liberty to close your eyes, and to prefer darkness 
to the light. 

(b) God’s Grace moves you to do good. You may refuse to listen. 

(c) God may arouse your conscience and induce you to pen- 
ance. It is for you to yield or to refuse. 

(d) God’s Grace may exhort you to renounce worldliness. You 
are free to choose. 

(e) God’s Grace puts before your mind, both eternal punishment 
and eternal reward. You may choose either. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“I am the Voice of One crying in the wilderness: Make straight the way 
of the Lord.”—St. John i, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Advent, season of preparation for the coming of Christ. 
Wisdom with which we are reminded, in Church’s offices, of the three- 
fold coming of Christ, viz: (1) at Bethlehem, (2) by Grace, (3) at the 
Last Day. St. Bernard. Thus, Gospel for last Sunday after Pentecost, 
and first Sunday of Advent: Epistle for the last-named. Last Sunday, 
“The Root of Jesse.’ Two-fold object of Church during Advent: To 
prepare for Christmas, and for the Judgment. 
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II. Quite in keeping with this, that the Church brings St. John the 
Baptist before us in to-day’s Gospel. We cannot better prepare than 
by listening to his cry, “Do penance,’ ete. His preaching fitted to “make 
straight the way of the Lord” in our hearts. History of the Forerun- 
ner:—His birth: Zachary: His Circumcision—The “Benedictus” and its 
prophecies: Sanctification of St. John at the Visitation. His prepara- 
tion tn the desert; where he learned how to prepare the way of the 
Lord in the hearts of God’s people. His appearance and preaching. All 
classes come to him: he preaches penance, because the Kingdom of 
God is at hand. They are baptized: “confessing their sins.”’ Exhorta- 
tion—have we not need of penance? 


The Pharisees rebuked by the Baptist. Serious warning in this for us 
Catholics. St. John, in his preaching, points out the plain path of daily 
duty and amendment. The Sanhedrin, they send a deputation. Their 
questions, and the Baptist’s answer. “I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, etc.’ Humility and self-abasement; devotion to duty 
een St. John in this answer. The next day: “Behold the Lamb 
of God.” 


Conclusion.—Lessons for us. Come to Christ: prepare the way for 
Him in our hearts. For a long time He has been knocking in vain. The 
example of the Baptist, as well as his words tell us what to do. Amend 
daily faults, give up besetting sins: imitate humility of the Baptist; above 
all “Do penance.” Beg for grace from the Holy Child. 


Dear brethren in Jesus Christ: We have now reached the third 
Sunday of the holy season of Advent, during which the Church 
calls upon us to direct our thoughts to the “Advent,” or coming, of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. With that wisdom which is 
from on high, which she has by the constant indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, she puts before us in her holy offices during this 
time, everything that can most vividly remind us of that coming. 
She brings to our mind, not one only, but three comings of our 
Bessed Lord: His first coming in meekness and lowliness to save 
us; His present coming by His grace into our hearts to sanctify 
us; His last great coming in dreadful power and majesty to judge us. 

To use the words of St. Bernard: “In the first coming He comes 
in the flesh, and in weakness; in the second, He comes into our 
souls in spirit and in power; in the third, He comes in glory and in 
majesty.” “And,” adds the saint, “it is by the second that we pass 
from the first to the third.” That is, it is by His dwelling in our 
souls by sanctifying grace that we are led from our low earthly 
condition, which He shared with us, sin apart, in His first coming, 
to a share in the glory and triumph of His final Advent. 

You will already have noticed how, even before the beginning 
of Advent, on the last Sunday after Pentecost, the Gospel read 
in the Holy Mass gave us a terrible description of the last Judg- 
ment; while on the first Sunday of this season the same lesson was 
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repeated in the words of another of the Evangelists. In the Epistle 
for that day the Church cried out to us in the words of St. Paul: 
“Brethren, the hour is come for us to rise from sleep: the nig't is 
passed; the day is at hand: let us cast off the works of darkness, 
and put on the armor of light.” Last Sunday, in the Epistle, we 
were told of the “Root of Jesse,” who should rise up to rule the 
Gentiles, and in whom the Gentiles should hope; while the Gospel 
showed us that same Root of Jesse, the Healer of the Nations, 
Jesus Christ the Just One, going about doing good, and confirming 
His Divine Mission by appealing to His Works: “The blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 

The Church, then, has a twofold object in appointing this time 
of preparation and penance: she desires to prepare us for two 
events—for the worthy keeping of the great festival of Christ- 
mas, in memory of our Blessed Lord’s first coming, and also for 
a joyful and confident meeting with the same Lord Jesus at His 
last coming; and this can only be by preparing ourselves to receive 
Him now, when He graciously condescends to come into our hearts. 

It is quite in keeping with this two-fold purpose that the Church 
brings before us again, in to-day’s Gospel, that wonderful saint 
of whom we read last Sunday; who was chosen by God to be the 
fore-runner and herald of His Son at His first coming into this 
world. For how can we better prepare our hearts to welcome 
our Divine Saviour at Christmas, than by listening to the words 
and looking at the deeds of St. John the Baptist, of whom it was 
written, “Behold, I send my Angel before thy face, who shall pre- 
pare Thy way before Thee”? (Mal. iii, 1). And how can we 
better prepare for the last Advent, “the great and terrible day of 
the Lord,” than by listening to the great preacher of repentance, 
with his re-iterated cry of warning: “Do penance; for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.” 

If the preaching and example of the Baptist were fitted to “make 
straight the way of the Lord” in the hearts of the children of 
Israel, they are none the less fitted to do the same work in our 
hearts now. We are the spiritual Israel, the chosen seed, who 
“through faith inherit the promises’ made “to Abraham and his 
seed for ever”; and, therefore, the inspired message of the Baptist 
is as much for us as for those who heard him preach in the desert 
wilds of Judea. 
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You are familiar, dear brethren, with the wonderful facts that 
attended the birth of the fore-runner. How that birth was fore- 
told by the Archangel Gabriel: how Zachary, the father of the 
child, was struck dumb for his want of faith, and remained so 
till the day of the circumcision of the child. You remember how, 
his tongue being suddenly loosed, he broke forth into that sublime 
canticle of praise and prophecy, “Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel.” 
—Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; because He hath visited and 
wrought the Redemption of His people. And hath raised up a 
horn of Salvation—that is to say, a mighty and invincible power of 
Salvation—for us in the house of David, His servant: “Salvation 
from our enemies, and from the hands of all that hate us.” 

_ And having thus spoken of the Redeemer of Israel, he turned 
to the child before him, and prophesied, as the Holy Ghost in- 
spired him, his glorious future: “And thou, child, shall be called 
the prophet of the Most High, for thou shalt go before the Face 
of the Lord to prepare His ways; to give knowledge of Salvation 
to His people, for the remission of their sins” (Luke 1, 76-77). 

We know how this child of promise was sanctified in his 
mother’s womb by the approach of God Incarnate hidden within 
His Virginal shrine; and how he kept unsullied through life the 
grace then bestowed upon him. “And the child grew up,” writes 
St. Luke, “and was strengthened in spirit, and was in the deserts 
until the day of his manifestation to Israel.” This was his prepara- 
tion for the work he had to do: “He was in the deserts.” Although, 
coming of a priestly family, he might have assumed the dignity of the 
priestly office, yet, in obedience to the call of God, he went apart 
from men, into the wild and rugged hill-country that stretches 
southward from Jerusalem, and eastward to the desolate shores 
of the Dead Sea, striken and blasted by the awful judgment that 
fell upon Sodom and Gomorrah. There, dwelling in caves and 
holes of the earth, giving up utterly all the luxuries and conveni- 
ences, and what other men would have called the necessaries of 
life, he lived, as St. Matthew tells us, on locusts and wild honey, 
and clothed himself in a rough garment of camel’s hair, with a 
leathern girdle about his waist. 

Here, in the wilderness, in lonely communing with God, he 
learned the lesson he had to teach, and practised, in a most exalted 
degree, the penance he was to preach to others. Here, too, he 
doubtless pondered upon the sayings of the prophets, which fore- 
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told his own coming and work, and especially upon those words 
of Isaias, which he afterward applied to himself: “The voice of 
one crying in the desert: prepare ye the way of the Lord: make 
straight in the wilderness the paths of our God. Every valley 
shall be exalted; and every mountain and hill shall be made low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways plain. 
And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
that the mouth of the Lord hath spoken” (Isaias xl). Living in 
this wilderness of high hills and steep boulders, broken by rugged 
and precipitous gorges, with rough and narrow paths winding their 
dangerous way among the rocks, these words of Isaias must have 
been brought home to his soul by the scenes he saw around him. 

Among these scenes he meditated on the mission God had given 
him, and gained strength by prayer and fasting for the work he 
was to do; to bring down the high hills of pride in the souls of 
men; to fill up the deep and miry valleys of sensuality and sloth, 
and to prepare in human hearts by word and by example a straight 
and even pathway for their Lord. 

When his time of preparation was completed, the Baptist sud- 
denly came forth from his retreat. He came at a time very favor- 
able for his purpose, for it was the Sabbatical year, a year of rest 
which the Jews kept once in every seven. During this year the 
land was allowed to lie fallow, and the fruits which it bore of 
itself were given up to the stranger and the poor. All debts were 
forgiven, and all slaves set free. Everyone therefore was at liberty 
to follow the Baptist and listen to his preaching. His coming pro- 
duced at once a remarkable effect. All eyes were turned to that 
thin, rough-clad figure, whose appearance reminded them so 
strongly of the great Elias who had been caught up to heaven in 
a chariot of fire from those same fields on the Jordan’s banks. All 
hearts were moved by the holiness and penance which shone out 
from every feature of the saint. Nor must it be forgotten that 
God’s grace was powerfully and abundantly poured out at that 
season upon men’s hearts, at it always is when He has some special 
message to deliver to us, or some special call to make upon us, so 
that we may be helped to answer to His call, and to do our part. 

So then, there came to St. John people of all classes from the 
surrounding districts, flocking to see and hear, as the news of the 
great prophet who had arisen spread far and wide over the land. 
From both sides of the Jordan, near to which the Baptist always 
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stayed to perform his baptisms, they came in eager crowds, “from 
Jerusalem, from Judea, and from all the country about Jordan,” 
says the Evangelist, “and they were baptised by him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins.” 

And all the time, the text of his preaching was very simple: 
he preached two things ; the need of penance, and the near approach 
of the Kingdom of God: “Do penance, for the Kingdom of God 
is at hand.” 

Can we afford, dear brethren, to set aside these words? . Have 
we not all need of penance? Is not the Kingdom of Heaven near at 
hand for us? The longest life comes to an end, and death, when- 
ever it comes, always seems sudden at the last. 

Multitudes, especially of the poor and needy, came to St. John, 
and submitted to his baptism in Jordan, and were cleansed by 
true inward contrition from the sins which that Baptism had no 
power in itself to wash away. And they gave good proof of heart- 
felt sorrow by humbly confessing the sins of their past lives. 
Among the rest, not to be outdone by the vulgar crowd in any 
outward religious observances, came certain Pharisees; only to 
be met by the terrible denunciation: “You brood of vipers, who 
hath showed you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth, 
therefore, fruit worthy of penance, and think not to say within 
yourselves ‘We have Abraham for our father,’ for I tell you, God 
is able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham: for now 
the ax is laid to the root of the trees. Every tree, therefore, that 
yielded not good fruit, shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” 
We, dear brethren, must take care that we merit not this severe 
rebuke. Let us not say to ourselves, “We have Abraham for our 
father,” or rather, “We have the Church for our mother, and all 
will be well with us,” thinking ourselves to be safe without taking 
trouble, by the observance of certain outward formalities—going 
to our duties now and then just to keep within the law; receiving 
the Sacraments occasionally in a formal way, reciting our prayers 
without care or attention, and all the time living a life unworthy of 
our profession as children of the Church; for God can raise up 
other children to the Church from the very stones; that is, He 
is able to bring in others from the ranks of heresy and schism to 
take our place and to take our crown if we prove unworthy of it. 

I may not stay, dear brethren, to dwell at length upon the 
preaching of the Baptist; to show you how, in answer to the 
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anxious cry of the multitude seeking the way of Salvation, he 
pointed out the plain and straight forward path of daily duty; 
bidding them amend what was amiss in their daily lives. We must 
go on to consider the incident related in the Gospel of to-day. 

At this period of Jewish history, there still sat at Jerusalem that 
great national and religious council known as the Sanhedrin, con- 
sisting of seventy-one members, chosen from the priests, the 
scribes, and the Ancients, or elders of the people. Their Roman 
masters allowed to this council a certain remnant of their original 
power and authority; and, amongst other things, one of their most 
important offices was to approve and sanction all religious move- 
ments within the Jewish Church. The members of this supreme 
council were for a time indifferent to the preaching of the Baptist. 
But when the news reached them that this rough, ignorant preacher, 
as they thought him, had pointed out One to the crowds that fol- 
lowed him, and had declared “This is He of whom I spake: He that 
cometh after me is preferred before me,” the council began to 
think that perhaps St. John might have some connection with the 
Saviour of the People for whom all were looking at that time. 
They heard, too, that many took John to be the Messias himself 
already come. To clear up this doubt, and to find out for certain 
who this man was that preached and baptised without reference 
to their authority, they sent some of their members to him, to de- 
mand an account of himself and his doings. “Who are you?” 
asked the messengers. St. John knew that it was in their minds 
that he might be the Christ, and he had already been called upon 
to deny this. Therefore, “He confessed, and did not deny; and 
he confessed, I am not the Christ.” They asked again, “Art thou 
Elias?” Again he answered, “No.” “Are you the Prophet?” they 
then asked, thinking of the great prophet one day to be raised up 
according to the promise of Moses: “The Lord thy Ged shall raise 
up to thee a prophet of thy nation and of thy brethren like unto me: 
Him shalt thou hear.” And the Baptist answered also to this 
question, “No.” 

“Who are you then? that we may give an answer to the council, 
whose messengers we are? What account have you to give of 
yourself ?” 

“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight the 
way of the Lord.” 

What self-abasement, my brethren; what unselfishness! What 
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entire devotion to the one duty of his life! He does not think 
of his own advancement, nor of claiming any credit. He does 
not take into account the wonderful graces bestowed upon him 
from the beginning of his existence. He knows, and he acknowl- 
edges, that he has but to prepare the way for One mightier than 
he, that he is only the Bridegroom’s friend, not the Bridegroom 
Himself ; that he, the fore-runner, must now begin to decrease, while 
that Great One whom he came to announce, must increase. He is 
only the humble slave running before the great King to prepare the 
way for Him. And so he calls himself a “voice’—the sound of 
a cry, that fades upon the air so soon as it is uttered. 

Then they ask him of his Baptism, and by what authority he 
baptises, since he is neither the Christ, nor Elias, nor the Prophet. 
“I baptise with water,” he replies, “but there hath already stood 
among you One Whom you knew not. The same is He that shall 
come after me, Who is preferred before me, the latchet of whose 
shoe I am unworthy to unloose.” And, on the next day, the 
Saviour Himself, coming from His fasting and temptation in the 
wilderness, arrived at the place where St. John was, Whom, when 
he saw Him, he pointed out to all, crying, “Behold the Lamb of 
God: behold Him Who taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Brethren, let us fulfill the Baptist’s bidding. That is, let us turn 
with all our hearts to Him Who taketh away the sins of the 
world; and is ready and willing to take away our sins also. Let 
us prepare in our hearts a way for our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make His paths straight. Is it not true that for a long time He 
has been knocking at the door of our hearts, and we have not 
opened to Him? Is it not true that our pride, our self-love, our 
sensuality and sloth still set up barriers which hinder Him from 
entering our hearts and working within them the work of grace 
which His loving Heart desires? St. John the Baptist points the 
way; and, as we have seen, he preaches even more forcibly by his 
example than by his words. We know what we ought to do. 
The fore-runner speaks as plainly to us as he did to the Jews of 
old. Amend those daily faults; give up those besetting sins; carry 
out those good resolutions, so often made, so seldom put into action. 
Give up that amusement or that enjoyment, which sensuality would 
say is harmless, but which conscience knows to be wrong, or which, 
at least, has often led to sin. Imitate the grand humility of the 
Baptist ; above all listen to the burden of his message, “Do penance: 
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for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” If we have hitherto been 
negligent of the lessons of this season of preparation and penance, 
we have still some time left before Christmas comes; and we must 
at once earnestly beg of the Infant Saviour grace to do those things 
necessary to prepare our hearts for His coming. 

So the blessed feast of His Nativity will not find us wanting; 
and the way will be open within us for those floods of grace which 
He will pour down upon us at that holy time. So, too, His Second 
Advent will not find us wanting, and while the wicked are withering 
away for fear in that day, we shall look up with joy, and shall 
lift up our heads, because our Redemption is at hand. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
THE NECESSITY OF THE VIRTUE OF PENANCE 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMAN, O.F.M. 


“The word of the Lord was made unto John, the son of Zachary in the 
desert. And he came into all the country about the Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of penance unto the remission of sins.”—Luke iii, 2, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—St. John the Baptist preached the Virtue of 
Penance which is so necessary to all at all times. 

I. We must do penance by reason of our faith. 

1. Our faith is founded upon penance. a) According to the teaching 
of the Old Law. 6) According to the teaching and example of Jesus 
Christ. c) According to the teaching and example of the Apostles. 

2. Our faith has always taught the necessity of penance. 

II. We must do penance by reason of our sinfulness. 

I. We all without exception are sinners. 

: 2. We must make satisfaction to God for the insult offered to Him 

y sin. 

3. We can only do — words of penance. 

4. The example of D 

Conclusion—An 1s Foes to penance. 


The time, in which the redemption of fallen mankind was to be 
accomplished, had come. The Redeemer had already been born 
in an humble stable at Bethlehem. He had already spent the days 
of His childhood, boyhood, and youth and had passed into the 
years of vigorous manhood. Now the hour was at hand, in which 
He was to manifest Himself to the world in order to proclaim the 
good tidings of His Gospel of joy, peace and happiness. Then 
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there appeared in Judea a man who caused a great stir and com- 
motion among the people. For it had been prophesied of him 
that he would be great before the Lord; that he would drink no 
wine nor strong drink; that he would be filled with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his mother’s womb; that he would convert many of the 
children of the Israel to the Lord their God; that he would go 
before Him in the spirit and power of Elias; that he might turn 
the hearts of the fathers unto the children, and the incredulous to 
the wisdom of the just, to prepare unto the Lord a perfect people. 
He came out of the desert, where he had spent many years in the 
performance of hard work of penance. His feet were bare and 
his head uncovered, and he was clothed with camel’s hair and a 
leathern girdle about his loins, and his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. “And he came into all the country about the Jordan, preach- 
ing the Baptism of penance for the remission of sins; as it was writ- 
ten in the book of the sayings of Isaias the prophet: A voice of one 
crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight His paths. Every valley shall be filled; and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight; and the rough ways plain; and all flesh shall see the Sal- 
vation of God” (Luke iii, 3-6). “Then went out to him Jerusalem 
and all Judea, and all the country about the Jordan.” And he 
said to them: “Do penance: for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” And seeing many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to 
his baptism, he said to them: “Ye brood of vipers, who hath shewed 
you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth, therefore, fruit 
worthy of penance. For now the ax is laid to the root of the 
trees. Every tree therefore that doeth not yield good fruit, shall 
be cut down, and cast into the fire” (Matth. iti, 5, 2, 7, 8, 10). 
These, his words, like a two-edged sword, penetrated the hearts 
of his hearers, and many struck their breasts and shed tears of 
repentance, “and were baptised by him in the Jordan, confessing 
their sins” (Matth. iii, 6). 

This great preacher of penance was St. John the Baptist, the 
precursor of our Lord. The baptism of penance which he preached, 
was not the Sacrament of Baptism, nor the Sacrament of Penance, 
instituted by our Lord for the remission of sins, but the Virtue of 
Penance, the necessity of bringing forth worthy fruits of penance 
for the sins that have been committed, in order to make due satis- 
faction to God’s outraged majesty and justice. This virtue of 
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penance, the performance of works of penance for the sins we have 
committed, is as necessary to us now, as it was to the Jews in the 
days of John the Baptist. We must perform works of penance 
by reason of our faith, and of our sinfulness. 

What do we understand by the virtue of penance? Penance 
is a supernatural, moral.virtue whereby the sinner is disposed to 
hatred of his sins as an offence against God, and to a firm purpose 
of amendment and of due satisfaction for them. The principal act 
in the exercise of this virtue, is the detestation of one’s own sins. 
The motive of this detestation must be that sin offends God. To 
regret sin on account of the mental or physical suffering, the social 
loss or human punishment which it entails, is natural, and such a 
sorrow does not suffice for the exercise of the virtue of penance. 
On the other hand the resolve to amend, while certainly necessary, 
is not sufficient without hatred of sin, already committed, and due 
satisfaction for it by the performance of works of penance. Such 
a resolve would profess obedience to God’s law in the future, 
but would disregard the claims of God’s justice for past trans- 
gressions. “Be converted, and do penance for all your iniquities,” 
says the prophet. “Cast away from you all your transgressions, 
and make yourselves a new heart, and a new spirit” (Ezech. xviii, 
30, 31). “Be converted to Me,” says God through the mouth of 
his prophet Joel, “with all your heart, in fasting, and in weeping, 
and in mourning. And rend your hearts, and not your garments, 
and turn to the Lord your God: for he is gracious and merciful, 
patient and rich in mery, and ready to repent of evil” (Joel ii, 12, 
13). And the prophet Jeremias says of God: “I attended, and 
hearkened; no man speaketh what is good, there is none that doth 
penance for his sin, saying: What have I done? They are all 
turned to their own course, as a horse rushing to the battle” (Jer. 
Vili, 6). 

Our Divine Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after fasting forty 
days and forty nights in the desert, and singly defeating Satan in 
his threefold temptation, began his missionary life with the same 
exhortation to penance as His precursor. “From that time,” says 
the Evangelist of Him, “Jesus began to preach, and to say: Do 
penance, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand” (Matth. iv, 17). 
And how often did He not repeat the same exhortation in His 
Gospel of penance. Contempt of the world, self-denial, mortifica- 
tion of the spirit and flesh, and the Cross, are the quintessence 
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of His teaching. “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me” ’(Matth. xvi, 24). 
In the parables of the Prodigal Son and of the Publican, He pro- 
claims the same doctrine of the necessity of penance and repentance 
for sins committed, and He has held up for all coming ages Mary 
Magdalen, who “washed out her sins with her tears” of sorrow, 
as the true type of a repentant sinner. In the present order of 
Divine Providence, God Himself cannot, and will not forgive sin, 
if there be no real penance and repentance. In the Old Law 
eternal life is denied to the man who does iniquity. “But if a man 
turn himself away from his justice,” says the prophet, “and do 
iniquity according to all the abominations which the wicked man 
useth to work, shall he live? all his justices which he hath done, 
shall not be remembered: in the prevarication, by which he hath 
prevaricated, and in his sin which he hath committed, in them he 
shall die. And when the wicked turneth himself away from his 
wickedness, which he hath wrought, and doeth judgment, and 
justice, i. e., judgeth himself and doeth penance according to his 
guilt, he shall save his soul” (Ezech. xviii, 24, 27). And Christ 
but restates this doctrine of the Old Law, when He says: “Unless 
you shall do penance, you shall all likewise perish” (Luke xiii, 3). 
In the New Law, therefore, penance and repentance is as neces- 
sary as it was in the Old Law; a penance and repentance that in- 
cludes reformation of life, grief for sin, and willingness to make 
satisfaction for it by works of penance. 

Jesus Christ has confirmed His words by His example. AIl- 
though, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners and made 
higher than the heavens, He practised the severest penance. From 
the Manger to the Cross His Life was one of continual prayer and 
fasting, of privation, suffering and humiliation. 

When St. Peter, on the Day of Pentecost, preached to the multi- 
tude that had gathered about the house in which the Holy Ghost 
in the form of fiery tongues had descended upon the Apostles, he 
so moved them to repentance that when they had heard his words 
“they had compunction in their heart, and said to Peter and to the 
rest of the Apostles: What shall we do men and brethren? But 
Peter said to them: Do penance, and be baptised every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins” (Act. 
Apost. ii, 37, 38). St. Paul, speaking to the Athenians, said: “And 
God, indeed, having winked at the times of this ignorance, now 
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declareth unto men, that all should everywhere do penance, be- 
cause He hath appointed a day, wherein He will judge the world in 
equity by the man whom He hath appointed; giving faith to all, 
by raising him up from the dead” (Act. Apost. xvii, 30, 31). The 
Apostles also practised what they preached. St. Peter so be- 
wailed his threefold denial of our Lord that from the constant flow 
of his tears furrows appeared upon his cheeks, and St. Paul tells us 
that “in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from his 
own nation, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the cities, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils from false 
brethren, in labor and painfulness, in much watching, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness,” he did preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In another passage he says: “I do all 
things for the Gospel’s sake: that I may be made partaker thereof. 
Know you not that they that run in the race, all run indeed, but 
one receiveth the prize? So run that you may obtain. And every 
one that striveth for the mastery, restraineth himself from all 
things: and they, indeed, that they may receive a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible one. I therefore so run, not as at an un- 
certainty. I so fight, not as one beating the air; but I chastise my 
body and bring it into subjection: lest perhaps, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should become a castaway” (I. Cor. ix, 
23-27). 

Our holy Mother the Church teaches that all who wish to save 
their soul, must subdue and conquer their passions and inclinations 
to evil, and must lead an humble and mortified life; that he who 
has fallen into mortal sin, can cleanse himself from it only by 
bringing forth worthy fruits of penance. “For the sorrow which 
is according to God,” says the Apostle, “worketh penance unto 
Salvation which is lasting” (II. Cor. vii, 10). “Be penitent, there- 
fore, and be converted, St. Peter admonishes us, that your sins 
may be blotted out” (Act. Apost. iii, 19). This doctrine the Church 
has received from her Divine Founder, proclaimed in her coun- 
cils, defended against heretics, taught in her schools, and from her 
pulpits, and applied in her confessionals, without penance, the 
Church, the pillar and foundation of truth tells us, there is and can 
be no Salvat’on, but there remains only the expectation of eternal 
damnation. 

If then our faith is founded upon penance, and has always con- 
sidered penance necessary for Salvation, the practice of the virtue 


amen 
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of penance cannot be a matter of choice with us, left to our own 
discretion, but is a stern duty which we cannot shirk. Therefore, 
St. Augustine says that man, although not conscious of any sin, 
should not dare to depart from this life without having done 
penance. 

We are born in sin and are liable to fall so easily into sin. One 
of the pernicious consequences of original sin is that it established 
the domination of concupiscence in man, the domination of the 
law of the members which battles against the law of the mind. 
“The imagination and thought of man’s heart are prone to evil 
from his youth,” says Holy Writ (I. Mos. viii, 21). “Every man,” 
says St. James, “is tempted by his own concupiscence, being drawn 
away and allured. Then when concupiscence hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin. But sin, when is it completed, begetteth sin” 
(James i, 14, 15). This concupiscence is not sinful, but it entices 
and allures us into sin. Since man is weak, he often succumbs to 
temptation. For this reason sin is so frequently committed by 
man that, as the Scriptures tell us, all men, without exception, are 
sinners. “There is no man that sinneth not,” says the wise man 
(III Reg. viii, 46). And again: “Who can say: My heart is clean, 
I am pure from sin? (Prov. xx, 9). “For there is no just man 
upon earth, that doth good and sinneth not” (Eccles. vii, 21). 
“There is not any man just,’ says St. Paul. “All have turned out 
of the way; they are become unprofitable together : there is none that 
doth good, there is not so much as one” (Rom. iii, 10, 12). “If 
we say,” says St. John, “that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us” (I. John i, 8). If we examine our past 
life, must we not truthfully say that we have sinned, that we have 
offended God by transgressing His commandments? Even those 
who lead a pure and holy life are not altogether free from sin. 
“For a just man shall fall seven times a day,” says Holy Writ 
(Prov. xxiv, 16). Every one of us must, therefore, confess with 
David: “I have sinned against the Lord” (II. Kings xii, 13). “My 
iniquities are gone over my head: and as a heavy burden are 
heavy upon me” (Ps. xxxvii, 5). 

For every sin, mortal or venial, we must make satisfaction to 
God. To understand the doctrine of satisfaction, we must re- 
member that every sin has two evil consequences, the guilt 
or stain which sin leaves on the soul, and the debt of punish- 
ment, 1.¢., the satisfaction which must be rendered to God in atone- 
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ment for the outrage and insult offered to Him by sin. The guilt 
of sin is blotted out by sincere repentance in the Sacrament of 
Penance, or by an act of contrition, perfect or imperfect according 
as the sin is mortal or venial, if the Sacrament of Penance cannot 
be received. To the perfect contrition for mortal sin must in such 
a case necessarily be joined the desire of receiving the Sacrament of 
Penance. When God pardons the sin, He always remits the eternal 
punishment due to it, and at least a part of the temporal punish- 
ment. But God, after the sin has been forgiven, generally requires 
some temporal punishment or satisfaction for sin which either He 
Himself imposes upon man by sending him temporal afflictions, or 
which man must impose upon himself and which consists in volun- 
tary acts of mortification and penance. We have examples of this 
in Holy Writ. Moses for the sin of diffidence which he committed 
in striking the rock twice, was punished by Almighty God, even 
after his sin had been forgiven, by not being allowed to enter 
into the Promised Land. Although God forgave the sin of our 
first parents in paradise, He nevertheless inflicted on them severe 
temporal punishments, and continues still to inflict them upon all 
His posterity. David’s sin of vanity in numbering the people was 
punished, even after he repented, by the destruction of 70,000 of 
his subjects through a pestilence. 

These examples of Holy Writ show that God does not pardon 
our sins, except on condition that we do penance for them. Hence 
the sinners of the Old Testament, when begging of God to pardon 
their sins, never asked to be entirely exempted from punishment, 
but only not to be chastised according to the full rigor of Divine Jus- 
tice. “Rebuke me not, O Lord, in Thy indignation,” said the royal 
prophet, “nor chastise me in Thy wrath,” but he declared him- 
self ready to do penance for his sins: “I am ready for scourges.” 
“There is no doubt,” says St. Eucherius, “that God pardons sin, 
when the sinner repents of it; but He does not leave it unpunished, 
for either the sinner must punish himself or God will have to 
punish him. “We satisfy, therefore, divine justice for sin com- 
mitted, either by patiently bearing the crosses, trials and sufferings 
that God sends us, or by performing voluntary acts of mortifica- 
tion and penance in this life, else we will have to endure long and 
indescribable pains in purgatory. David had committed the griev- 
ous sins of murder and adultery. He repented of his sin with so 
much contrition that God sent the prophet Nathan to him with the 
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message: “The Lord hath taken away thy sin, thou shalt not die. 
Nevertheless, because thou hast given occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme, for this thing, the child that is born to 
thee shall surely die. The sword shall never depart from thy 
house, because thou hast despised me” (II. Kings xii, 10, 13, 14). 
Such was the penance imposed on him by Almighty God, after his 
sin had been forgiven. But David was not satisfied with this 
penance and hence performed other penitential works. “I am ready 
for scourges,” he says, “and my sorrow is continually before me. 
For I will declare my iniquity, and I will think of my sin” (Ps. 
xxxvii, 18,19). “Every night I will wash my bed: I will water my 
couch with my ears” (Ps. vi, 7). His fasting was so severe that 
ashes were his food and tears of contrition his drink. “I did eat 
ashes like bread, and mingled my drink with weeping” (Ps. ci, 10). 
To confess our sins, therefore, and to perform the light penance 
imposed upon us by the confessor is not sufficient to atone for the 
outrage and insult offered by sin to Almighty God, but voluntary 
acts of mortification and penance should justly follow the per- 
formance of the slight penance enjoined on us in the confessional. 
Unless we atone for our sins by self-imposed acts of penance in this 
world, we will have to render involuntary satisfaction for them in 
the next world, in a prison out of which we shall not be delivered 
till we have payed the last farthing of our debt. 

Let us, then, take the safer and easier part, and anticipate the 
Divine punishments by voluntary mortifications and penances. 
“What you have done,” says St. Augustine, “cannot remain un- 
punished ; and wherein a man has sinned, he shall also be chastised; 
so that you must either punish yourself, or God will punish you.” 
Prudence teaches us to choose the lesser of these two evils. If you 
wish, therefore, to avoid the Divine chastisements, chastise your- 
selves in this world, for in the next world punishment will be meted 
out to you in the all fulness and severity of Divine Justice. The 
slight voluntary penances and mortifications that we impose upon 
ourselves in this life, are of more value in the sight of God than the 
longest and severest sufferings endured against our will in the 
other life. “That we may not be punished in the other world,” says 
St. John Chrysostom, “let us chastise ourselves with tears of con: 
trition, with fasting, and other bodily mortifications.” “For as you 
have yielded your members,” writes St. Paul to the Romans, “tc 
serve uncleanness and iniquity unto iniquity, so now yield your 
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members to serve justice unto santification” (Rom. vi, 19). “Be 
converted to me with all your heart,” God admonishes us through 
the mouth of His prophet. Cleanse, therefore, your souls from the 
stains of sin in the Blood of the Lamb in the Sacrament of Penance. 
A good Confession is the foundation and first requisite of a life 
of penance. But be not satisfied with going to Confession and 
performing the slight penance imposed on you, but “make your 
ways and your doings good.” Your thoughts, desires, words and 
actions must become pleasing in the sight of God. Bring forth 
worthy fruits of penance. It is not an easy thing to lead a peni- 
tential life, but its fruits are precious and enduring. It will recon- 
cile us with God and avert from us his punishments, it will console 
us in the hour of death and open to us the gates of the heavenly 
paradise. There are only two roads that lead to this heavenly 
paradise: the road of innocence and the road of penance. If, then, 
‘ we have left the former, we must walk the latter. But, unless we 
do penance for our sins, we shall all likewise perish. Amen. 





FEAST OF THE NATIVITY 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“This day is born a Saviour Who is Christ the Lord.” 


SYNOPSIS.—From the time that the Redeemer was promised, the hope of 
his coming kept religion alive in the human soul. The simple story 
of Christmas is the record of the fulfillment of that universal hope. 
This suggests that simple things may be tremendously significant and 
reminds us of a present duty of penetrating into the real meaning of 
the mystery of Bethlehem. 

The aim of religion is, and, indeed, must be, the union of the soul 
with God; everything else is lesser and secondary by comparison. And 
a religion which does not promise this and realize it, is no true religion. 

But this aim seems too ambitious for us. Espectally is this the case 
at the present day. Of old men had simpler notions of God. The 
advance of knowledge has so emphasized God’s greatness as to lead 
us to believe we are practically too insignificant for Him to notice, and 
certainly not fit for His love. We admire Him; but we hardly dare 
call Him friend. , 

In the Babe of Bethlehem is the sufficient answer to all our doubting 
and hesitating. The God Who would go as far as that, in the seeking 
of our love will go to any extreme. So we may take heart of hope. 
And, indeed, we do, as we kneel before the crib. For each of us is sure 
of welcome there. And to remember this is to make our Christmas- 
tide properly and divinely joyful. 
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Christmas! The odor of its sweetness is in the air to-day; 
over each of our homes trembles the Magi’s star; our ears are 
ringing with the echoes of angel songs. From heaven there hath 
descended a great light, bathing us all in unearthy splendor. Unto 
us a Son is born Whose Name is Jesus. 

* * * * * x 

From the memory of the first blessed Christmas night in Bethle- 
hem, go back in spirit, my brethren, to that far more distant day 
when the human race was still in infancy; and recall the Divine 
promise of a Redeemer to our fallen parents. Sadly, indeed, they 
went out from paradise; but yet already in their hearts had blazed 
up the fires of a hope never to be extinguished through centuries 
as long and dark as paganism could make them. No matter where 
man went in his wanderings, no matter to what low and brutish 
level his soul sank down, that promise still followed him, still hung 
above his wandering course star-like, still benignly saved him 
from the utter abandonment of despair. The wide world over— 
amid the savages of the frozen north, and the far-away tribes of the 
Orient, on the trackless mountain ranges and the scorched plains 
alike—everywhere man lived upon the memory of that promise; 
everywhere he dwelt in the hope of a coming Saviour. Among 
God’s chosen people, that hope became the foundation of a national 
faith, the inspiring motive of a race’s heroism; and throughout 
the fortune of their varied and uncertain history, it shone in the 
splendid colors of the rainbow, in evening cloud, in sunset star. 
Every midnight horizon would soon be burnished with the glow 
of dawn. In the words of seer and saint, it burst out prophetically ; 
by victories and by miracles, it was confirmed. Oh, charm, powerful 
against despair! O dream of the God to come; sublimest vision that 
ever illumined the dark places of the human story! 

And here behold its fulfillment. Simple as the tale told by a 
child; commonplace as the incident of any passing day. Not with 
whirlwind, nor with earthquake, nor in fire, but as the breathing 
of a gentle air was the coming of the Lord—quiet, modest, unim- 
pressive, as the delicate shadings of some autumn sunrise, noted 
only by the artist’s vigilant senses—like the faint, far-off echoing 
of chimes that only the listening ear detects. Now that we con- 
sider it, we are amazed, overcome at its simplicity. Do you not 
think so? Was it not marvelous that the Creator of heaven and 
earth should come down among men, should.Himself be made man, 
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in so matter-of-fact a way. Divest the scene of the significance 
attached by faith, and contemplate it with the eyes of sense alone. 
Take into account all that is visible and palpable, and take that 
only. Is there much to capture the imagination, or to startle the 
mind? The behavior of most of the people who were in the neigh- 
borhood is ample evidence that the greatest event of history passed 
almost entirely unnoticed—poet and consul and emperor were too 
occupied with their own little affairs even to listen to the report 
of it. They passed on their way unheeding. 

Such was God’s way of acting in that older day; such it is at the 
present time, my brethren. This fact should make us watchful, 
heedful. If we are careless, we may be standing before some 
wonderful and mighty fact and yet not recognize it. We may be 
trifling with sublime privileges and wasting divine opportunities. 
For instance, now! Have we really penetrated into the deeper 
significance of this present festival, or are we like children content 
to accept merely the conventional notion of what Christmas means 
and what Christmas should be made. There is danger, perhaps, lest 
amid the holly and the green, our hearts expand with human senti- 
ment alone; lest we impart and receive a joy that is all of the earth, 
earthy ; lest to us, Christian and Catholic though we be, this blessed 
day shall bring no increase of faith, no deepening of trust, no new 
growth of love in the service of God. Are we, like unbelieving 
heathen, blind to the real beauty of the Christmas Babe? Are we 
like the Pharisees, so hard of heart, that looked on the Son of 
God and knew Him not? Frivolous and unaware, do we prattle 
on about our petty interests, like children scarcely conscious of a 
darkened death-room? God deserves more than this from us. 
Arise, awake, be enlightened, O Jerusalem, O city of the soul! 
For unto us this day is born a Saviour Who is Christ the Lord— 
the Wonderful One, the Counselor, the Mighty God, the Son of the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace! Could we but begin to 
realize what this implies, we should have all that is needed to 
perfect our hitherto incomplete, misshapen lives—to foster within 
us the full flower of virtue—to make us fit for association with 
God—to render us truly religious. 

What is religion? Turn aside for the moment from the thought 
of forms and creed; just for the instant cease to advert to the 
Church, her Sacraments, her laws, her varied life of devotion. 
These are divine means for the obtaining of a divine end; but 
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behind them, an inspiring cause, primary, essential, springing 
out of the very constitution of humanity and the nature of God, 
is something that may be regarded as at once the justification and 
the end of all religion—the call of the human soul to loving union 
with its Maker. That my soul might be finally united to Himself, 
is the end God had in view in creating me, in redeeming me in 
accomplishing each one of that long series of miracles of grace 
which He has wrought for me and for my fellow beings. My life 
is utterly useless and my soul will perish hopelessly, if I miss that 
end. Every moment of my existence, every thought and word and 
act of mine is to be assayed according to the standard of that 
divine purpose. What makes for union with God is good, noble, 
holy ; what lessens union is vain, fatal, wicked. For just the chance 
of being united with God explains the true reason of my existence, 
the reason of the life of every man that ever was created. 

The aim of religion then, is to consummate the union of the soul 
with God. Religion which does not promise that is an absurdity; 
religion which does not help to realize it is a sham. 

But dare any religion give us hope of what is so inconceivably 
beyond both our merit and our power? You and I; so unimportant, 
so unlovely! to be sought in love by the Almighty Creator who 
dug out the sea and hung the stars and shaped the course of 
heaven’s flying meteors! Is it in any sense credible that He de- 
sires to unite us with Himself in a union more close and intimate 
than any ever realized by human lovers. The thought of it is 
almost terrible. Why there is many a mortal here among us, so 
gifted, so famous, so powerful, that you and I would hardly dare 
aspire to his friendship. And shall we nevertheless hope for com- 
panionship, intimacy, loving union with the Omipotent God. Alas, 
surely He is too great and we too small. 

And if ever God seemed great, this, indeed, is the day. Of old 
people cherished notions that made of God a sort of larger man. 
With thoughts as simple as the thoughts of children; with a back- 
ground painted half-consciously by the imagination; they pictured 
Him in the likeness of themselves and appreciated but the smallest 
part of what we know concerning His majestic power. A small 
stretch of land was then the universe; heaven was swung overhead 
almost within reach; sun and stars seemed gaps through which 
celestial light was shining. The God who walked in the garden 
in the cool of the evening; the God Whose messenger could hardly 
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overcome the wrestling Jacob; He, indeed, might be approached 
with a hope by no means justified in our own experience. To-day 
what we knew about the extent of God’s creation appalls the boldest 
mind. God’s mightiness grows more clear, more vivid, with every 
step of advancing science. The ocean’s depths are sounded and 
add wonder after wonder. Life, in plant and animal and man, 
reveals daily new miracles and mysteries. We look into the dis- 
tant sky, measure from star to star and are overwhelmed by the 
endless vista of a universe that is mathematically infinite. In short 
the divine majesty has become something we can see and feel, 
something we can prove, something that strikes home to us and 
weighs down upon us and crushes us with a sense of our own lit- 
tleness. We know now the chasm to be bridged ere man can look 
into the Eyes of God. The noonday of science blazes out in splen- 
dor, and as we endeavor to look upward we are striken blind. 

What has religion now to say? Must it not be silent! Ah! 
blessed were the ancients in their child-like faith. We wonder at 
their simplicity and we envy them their bold affection. But we— 
we who have been made aware of God’s real greatness; on whom 
there has been impressed so terrifying a sense of his power; dare 
we presume to call Him friend? We are struck with admiration, 
indeed; we praise the extent, the proportion and harmony of His 
work; we cry out proudly with the Psalmist, “Who is a God like 
unto our God?” But may we venture to add, “The God of no 
other nation is so near to them as our God is near to us.” Alas! 
our inheritance of knowledge oppresses us and the divine magnifi- 
cence strikes us still. Hope is chilled within our hearts. Our 
God we will admire; but which of us shall adventure to call Him 
friend? 

Beloved, are not your ears still ringing with the angel’s mes- 
sage: “This day is born to you a Saviour Who is Christ the Lord?” 
Turn to the crib of Bethlehem, and there in swaddling clothes, be- 
hold your God! He, the everlasting, the Omnipotent, the Infinite, 
become for love’s sake a Creature, a Human Being, a Baby. That 
He might come close to us, the Creator of heaven and earth is a 
little Infant hanging upon His Mother’s Breast. 

No word is needed. We look; we meditate; we realize. Now 
life is changed for us. Henceforth, nothing is impossible; there is 
nothing we may not hope for, since this is true. We can think of 
no height too high for human aspiration; no depth too low for God 
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to meet us there. Young man and maiden, father and mother, 
lisping child and elder of three-score years, all of us kneel beside 
the Christmas crib, each confident of welcome. Emmanuel! Em- 
manuel!! Our God is with us. 

Ah! beloved! Praise God that Jesus Christ is born. The Ma- 
jestic One is not too good, nor great, for us; He is our Friend and 
Brother. He has come to abide; yes, to abide always—through 
storm of trial and temptation and sense of weakness and weight, 
of sin pressed down upon us, He will be with us still—Jesus Christ, 
yesterday and to-day, and the same forever. 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
THE HOLY INNOCENTS, THE TYPE OF SANCTITY 


BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE 


“Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a child shall not 
enter into it.’—St. Luke xviii. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Holy Innocents honored as martyrs. Though their suffering 
was not voluntary (since they had not the use of reason) they are never- 
theless truly martyrs, and rightly honored as such. What the Church 
honors, and what constitutes sanctity, is not natural virtue, but the 
manifestation of God’s glory. All the Church’s activities, various as 
they are, have only this one object—to glorify God: and nothing ts of 
any real value which cannot be referred to God. If it were otherwise, 
the worship of the saints would be idolatry. Thus the more of grace 
and the less of self there is in any man, the more worthy he is of honor 
—which is really given through him to God. Consequently, in the Holy 
Innocents, in whose martyrdom God’s will was all and self nothing, we 
see the perfect type of sanctity. 

2. We are familiar with this truth in the case of newly baptised in- 
fants. What God does for them, the “baptism of blood” did for the 
Holy Innocents. But no one can be holier than a newly baptised child. 
The utmost that a saint can do ts to preserve his baptismal innocence to 
the end: the supernatural charity given in baptism is the ESSENCE, all 
else is but the acciDENTS of sanctity. 

All must, therefore, become “as children” before they are fit for 
heaven, and in so doing take their due place in the harmony of creation 
—i. e., as all irrational creatures do God's will, so man, though he alone 
can disobey, must learn to feel that he cannot do so without being false 
to his own nature, and so to lay aside his power of resisting God, and 
be as wholly dependent on God's will as if, like the Holy Innocents, he 
had no will-power of his own. 

3. We must then try to attain this state of purity, which has already 
once been ours, by constant efforts with the aid of divine grace: the 
reward—which is God Himself—will necessarily be the same for all, no 
matter whether they have served God for a long or a short time. But 
all will be satisfied, because God is infinite, and the enjoyment of His 
presence can therefore be limited only by the capacity of those who 
enjoy it. 
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The Church is not a kingdom of children, and has no place for childish 
folly or ignorance; it is for those who choose to become LiKE children 
in loving obedience, and at the same time to be “perfect in under- 
standing.” 


This loving obedience is the summary of Christian life, and the only 
way to happiness here or hereafter. 


1. The Holy Innocents are honored year by year as the first 
Christian Martyrs. They did not indeed suffer for the faith of 
Christ, as all other Christian martyrs did; but theirs was the singu- 
lar privilege of suffering in the place of Christ, so that of them 
it may most truly be said that they “filled up those things that were 
wanting in the sufferings of Christ, for His Body which is the 
Church.” They were slain, because for all that their murderer 
knew, each one of them might have been our Lord Himself. Cer- 
tainly no kind of death could be more honorable than that which 


was the means of saving the life of the Divine Child for His Work. 


among men, and for the great sacrifice which in due time was to be 
offered for the Salvation of the world. 

But how, it has been asked, can we give the honor due to martyr- 
dom to those who died, not by their own will, as other martyrs 
did, but merely because they were unable to help themselves? 
Praise is due to those who suffer patiently and bravely for the right. 
But to do so implies a choice—the preference of death and pain 
and shame to denial of the truth and disloyalty to God. It is for 
this noble choice that the martyrs are honored. But the Holy In- 
nocents had not yet come to the use of reason: they could neither 
believe the truth, nor be willing to die rather than be faithless to it. 
How, then, can they rightly be called martyrs, or receive the honor 
due to martyrdom? The answer to this question is a very significant 
one; it goes to the very root of our religion, and arises out of the 
very nature of man’s relation to God. 

What, after all, is it that the Church really honors in her saints 
and martyrs? It is merely the natural powers of human beings, 
used in the most perfect way and for the most worthy object? 
Surely not: the Church does not exist for the glorification of fallen 
human nature, but for the glory of God alone. Her constant care 
and anxiety for the Salvation of souls is part of her desire for 
God’s glory; because God is glorified by the Salvation of souls 
more than by anything else in this world. Even her solicitude 
for the bodily welfare of her children, her patronage of art and 
science and literature, the part she must play in the politics of the 
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world—all depend on the same single motive. God has made the 
bodies as well as the souls of men, and God is therefore honored 
by the care given to them and dishonored by their wanton injury: 
in God is all beauty and wisdom and power, and so He is honored 
by all manifestations of beauty or wisdom or power on earth, as 
their Creator and ultimate source. Saints and martyrs, then, are 
honored for God’s sake; it is not precisely for what they have 
done that they hold their place in the Church’s calendar and in 
Christian hearts, but rather because of what God has done in them. 
If it were otherwise, our worship of the saints and our prayers to 
them would dishonor God. It would, indeed, be little if anything 
short of blasphemy and idolatry if our worship of them and con- 
fidence in them were anything apart from the worship and trust we 
owe to God. Even the love and friendship which we cherish for 
one another on earth is unworthy of Christians unless there is in it 
some reference to God, the source and author of love and of all 
the qualities in men which are in any degree lovable and desirable. 
So evidently is this true, that even the pagan philosopher Aristotle 
held that the only worthy kind of friendship is that which depends 
on some high and noble quality in its object; and pagans as well 
as Christians are able to perceive that all that is high and noble 
comes from God and is in truth a manifestation of Him in His 
creatures. So our Lord bids us let men see our good works, that 
because of them they may glorify, not us, but our Father in Heaven; 
so St. Paul lays down the Christian axiom, “Let no man glory in 
men,” and the admiration excited by his own heroic conversion 
he recognizes only that “they glorified God in him.” 

The object, then, of the worship which the Church offers to 
the saints is nothing but the Power and Love of God, which is 
manifested in their lives and deaths. We “glorify God in them.” 
The less there is of self in any one, and the more there is in him of 
divine grace ; the more worthy he is of honor and love: for the honor 
is after all not his but God’s, and the love which is due to him is 
given through him to God. 

Now in the martyrdom of the Holy Innocents. there is nothing 
but God’s Will manifested; the infants themselves did and could 
do nothing. Here, therefore, is the perfect fulfillment of God’s 
Will in His rational creatures; and here accordingly we find the 
very type and model of Christian sanctity. 

2. It is one, moreover, with which under different circumstances 
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we are familiar enough. What is holier in this world than a newly 
baptised infant? He has done nothing himself; his holiness lies 
precisely in the fact that God has done all for him. But as every 
one knows, the martyr’s baptism of blood supplies the want of 
baptism with water; and what God does every day for baptised 
infants, He did by an extraordinary grace for the Holy Innocents. 
No higher praise can be given to any saint than to say, as it can 
be said with certainty of but few, that he has kept his baptismal 
purity unstained to the end. His character has been developed by 
experience, he has stood in difficult and dangerous places, he has 
been attacked by bitter and powerful enemies, he has done untold 
good to the bodies and souls of men, he has been the object of 
numberless favors from God, he has constantly received abundant 
outpourings of Sacramental grace; but the result of it all is not 
that he has achieved any great outward success, or that he has be- 
come something different from that which he was at the beginning. 
Though both these things are probably true, they are but incidents 
in his career; they are the accidents and not the essence of his 
sanctity. The one essential and eternally valuable result of all that 
he has done and suffered is that he has “kept the good thing com- 
mitted to his trust by the Holy Ghost” (II. Tim. i, 14). The charity 
which God gave him as a “habit” has been made “actual” by co- 
operation with grace, that is all. As water can rise no higher than 
its source, so no human efforts can lift man to a state above that 
in which divine grace has placed him when first God took him for 
His own. And with the vast majority of us, our lives are spent 
in fitful struggles to return to that state in which they began: that 
is the end for which God showers His grace upon us, and for 
which He allows His patience to be exercised by our feeble coop- 
eration and our frequent relapses. 

In fact, the one great object of our endeavors must be simply 
to “become as little children”—to recognize practically the truth 
that “of such is the Kingdom of heaven.” The Holy Innocents 
are in fact the Christian ideal, which man in his mature age may 
by God’s help attain to, but which no efforts can enable him to sur- 
pass; in which self is wholly forgotten and disregarded, and God 
is “all in all.” To put the case somewhat differently, the highest 
and most perfect use that man can make of his freewill is to unite 
it with God’s will, so that it is merged and lost there. All that 
man’s will can do apart from God’s is to rebel and disobey. Man 
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reaches his end and achieves the only real success of life when he 
is wholly God’s.” So, indeed, and only so, we may find our true 
place in God’s creation. All the irrational creatures of this world 
obey God perfectly by simply following the nature He has given 
them; they cannot do otherwise, they cannot sin. Man alone has 
the power to refuse to carry out the law of his own nature, 
which impels him to love and obey God, to Whom he belongs, 
and by Whom and for Whom he was made; only man can 
sin, of all creatures on the earth. But when sin is conquered and 
God’s will has its own perfect way with him, then man is re- 
stored to his place in the great harmony of Creation—then, like 
the infant martyr, he has no thought and no power (since he has 
laid it aside) of resisting God’s Will, no matter what that Will 
may require him to do or suffer. The blessed who are confirmed 
in grace, though free, cannot go astray from God, in whom they 
find all happiness and good. The angels do God’s Will with abso- 
lute exactitude, just as the earth goes on its appointed course from 
age to age without wavering by a hair’s breath from its destined 
track. So the Apostles said, “We cannot but speak the things we 
have seen and heard”; and we, though we may still fall from 
grace, yet so long as our wills are united with God’s Will, have no 
choice but to obey Him, whatever He may command. Our Lord 
Himself declared that He came down from heaven “not to do His 
Own Will, but the Will of Him that sent Him” (St. John vi, 38) ; 
and so He has made Himself at one with all His creatures, from the 
highest Seraph down to the very dust under foot, since the Will 
of God is the Law which all follow, which binds all together and 
all to God, except only where sin has cut God’s free creatures off 
from the great harmony of His Creation. Well then might the twin 
children of old sing in their time of trial, “all works of the Lord, 
bless the Lord” ; and well might St. Francis, most childlike of saints, 
yet all the truer man, see in the birds and beasts and fishes, and even 
in inanimate things, his brothers and sisters in the service of God. 
3. The Holy Innocents, then, are the models on which our 
characters are to be finally and permanently formed, if we desire to 
be saved. “Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a 
child, shall not enter into it.” We must, before we can enter heaven, 
have reached that state of purity through divine grace which the 
“Baptism of blood” conferred on them; and we must accept the 
Cross, as they accepted it—not, indeed, necessarily without under- 
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standing it, as they did, but, like them, having no choice but to 
submit to God’s Will, whatever it may be. The one thing impos- 
sible to us must be to deny Christ in word or deed, no matter what 
the earthly cost of fidelity may be. When many of our Lord’s 
followers left Him because of His hard sayings, the Apostles re- 
mained faithful: for, they said, “To whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” So still the Catholic soul finds many 
things in life that are hard to understand (though, indeed, those who 
are without God’s Church find many more); he has to submit to 
some inconveniences; he may have even to suffer persecution for 
his faith; but if he really has faith and love to our Lord, it is sim- 
ply impossible for him to turn back from obedience to his Saviour— 
to whom else can he go? 

So we, too, may come to that state of absolute obedience which 
the Holy Innocents set before us—which is also the state of the 
irrational creatures of God, no less than of the angels and the 
blessed. The Holy Innocents, and all baptised infants who die 
in infancy, are fixed in that state by a special grace, which God, 
in His Wisdom, has seen fit to bestow on them. We, whose in- 
fancy is past, must also reach it by divine grace, but through the 
labor and dangers of a lifetime; and those who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day will in the end have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their reward, though it is no more than is received 
by those who have not labored at all. For the reward is God 
Himself; and in the Infinite Being there is neither more or less, 
nor can any limit be imposed on God, save only the capacity of 
those who are privileged to receive Him. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is not, indeed, a kingdom of children; still less is it a kingdom of 
the childish or imbecile: “Do not become children in sense, but 
in malice be children, and in sense be perfect” (I. Cor. xiv 20). 
There are still some who receive this Apostolic precept in their con- 
duct; but there is nothing holy in silliness of any kind, nor can sin 
ever be anything but sinful. What we have to gain is the unques- 
tioning obedience and the ready affection of children; what we 
have to avoid, or get rid of, is the selfishness which the world 
teaches, and which is too often—though quite mistakenly—identified 
with intelligence or capacity for business, probably because of the 
unhappy frequency with which talents are empolyed for selfish 
purposes. To love God above all things—to let nothing stand in 
the way of obedience to His Will, that is the summary of Chris- 
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tian life; and it has little enough in common with the maxims of 
worldly prudence, or the principles usually acted on in commercial 
and financial affairs. But the object of life is naturally happiness ; 
and true happiness is to be found only in God, here or elsewhere. 
The Christian who lives, and it may be suffers also, for the love 
of God, is successful in this universal quest, even in this life, as 
no one else can be. The bad Catholic is torn asunder by mutually 
opposing desires, because he wants to serve God and mammon both 
at once; and so he becomes the prey of constant remorse. The 
man or the woman who cares only for the things of this world, 
and knows or acknowledges nothing greater or better, leads a 
maimed and stunted and distorted life, and has no notion of what 
happiness really means. But “blessed are they who suffer for jus- 
tice’s sake’”—whether in God’s providence they suffer little or 
much—for their’s is the Kingdom of Heaven; already they have 
found their reward in the possession of that kingdom which is 
“within them,” as well as in the promise of endless joy in heaven 
hereafter. 

The Holy Innocents, then, are honored to-day because they rep- 
1esent by a special gift of God that unquestioning surrender of 
self to the Will of God, which is the Christian ideal; and they 
are our examples for the same reason—examples which we may 
well bear in mind in all those dark and difficult moments when we 
have to choose between the Will of God calling us to the Cross, and 
the ease or comfort or pleasure which sinful disobedience to that 
Will seems to offer. 

But the infant martyrs after all only reflect the infinitely greater 
self-surrender of the Divine Infant Who is on our thoughts at this 
time. For He also was helpless and ignorant. He suffered from 
the very beginning of His Life, in order that the Father’s Will 
might be done in Him, and we adore His helplessness and ignorance 
and suffering because in them we perceive the Infinite Power and 
Wisdom and Love of God. So the glory of the martyrs leads us 
always back to the King of martyrs, and the holiness of the saints 
to the author and source of sanctity; so if we love and honor and 
imitate them, we cannot fail to love and obey and follow Him Who 
is their Saviour and ours; and in the infants who might have been 
His playmates, but were in fact His forerunners, we see His sanctity 
reflected as we must strive that one day it may be reflected also 
in us. 














OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


THE IDEALISM OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
OUR CATHOLIC SISTERHOODS 
SERMON By Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, D.D. 


“Then Peter answering, said to Him: Behold we have left all 
things and have followed thee: what therefore shall we have? And 
Jesus said to them: Amen I say to you, that you who have fol- 
lowed me in the resurrection, when the Son of man shall sit in the 
seat of his Majesty you shall also sit on twelve seats judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife or children, or 
lands for my name’s sake, shall receive one hundred fold, and shall 
possess life everlasting.” (Matth. xix, 27-29). 

It is to-day in St. Paul, as in the long ago in Palestine, as oft and 
oft in every age of the Church of Christ. It is spoken, the act of 
plenary renunciation of self and of possessions by the disciple, to 
the end that nearness to the Master be the fuller, that service under 
His leadership be the more entire. It is spoken, the answer of 
the Master setting upon the act of the disciple the seal of divine 
approval and announcing the reward with which He promises to 
crown it. 

As Peter in the long ago, as legions to be counted only by God’s 
omniscient eye in succeeding ages, so this morning speak our 
maiden throng: We have left all things and have followed Thee: 
what therefore shall we have? And as of yore the answer: Amen 
I say to you, that you, who have followed me . . . shall re- 
ceive an hundred fold, and shall possess life everlasting. 

We are in the world of idealism. It is idealism the purest, the 
loftiest—the idealism of the supernatural. 

Idealism is the vision of realities beyond and above the lowly 
world bordered by the reach of sense: it is the longing of the soul 
for those highborn realities, its flight, generous and unselfish, to- 
wards union with them. 

There are those who despise idealism—who crave nought for the 
world of men but the fleeting fact of the day, the shallow and short- 
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lived enjoyment to be wrested from it. Positivists they call them- 
selves: they are the dire enemies of humanity. Would you have 
the world of men grow in sweetness and charm of life, in service 
to fellow-creature, in grandeur of thought and exaltation of spirit, 
bid them look upward and onward and know that there dwell, as 
not in the darkened vales of earth, the true, the good, the beautiful ; 
that there lives and reigns the eternal God, in whom alone man 
finds abiding life and felicity. 

The world to-day is losing in idealism, because it is losing in 
religion. God put out of sight, the ethereal regions enclose only 
dream and shadow: earth becomes the sole value. God no longer 
thought of and loved, idealism vanishes: the selfish grasp of pelf 
and pleasure remains the one object of life on earth. In many ways 
religion is the salvation of humanity—in this, too, that it guards 
and preserves idealism. 


Idealism of the Gospel 


Let us study idealism as set forth in the Gospel of Jesus—God, 
the ultimate goal of our ambitions, His blessedness our blessedness, 
His life, our life: “Be ye perfect, as also your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” It is the idealism of the Supernatural. 

How far each disciple of Jesus shall enter into the idealism of 
the Gospel, how near each one shall be to God in this life and in 
the next, each one gives answer for himself. 

This much we must know—a measure of supernatural idealism 
is necessary to our salvation, so much of it as is attained through 
the observance of the commandments. What God ordains must 


be done under penalty of exclusion from His love and rewards. 


“If thou wilt enter into life,” says the Master, “keep the command- 
ments.” Violation of the commandments is sin, the setting aside 
of the whole scheme of divine idealism, the loss of divine favor 
in the present life, the loss of it throughout eternity. The observ- 
ance of the commandments is the minimum. Much more, how- 
ever, is allowed, if courage is ours to go further in ascension to- 
wards love and favor. “In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions’”—so many degrees of nearness to the throne of glory and 
beatitude. 

Across all fields of thought and action souls arise, especially 
high-born and generous, who, weary of the ordinary, find rest only 
on the more exalted planes of sacrifice and service, where great 
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ambitions and great deeds breathe native air. Why should there 
not be such souls where the supernatural is the ideal—more than 
elsewhere there where the goal is the loftiest, the power of uplift 
the mightiest? So it is that the Gospel of Jesus makes provision 
for extraordinary participation in the divine life, for extraordinary 
sacrifice in obedience to the impulses of its graces. 

“And behold one came and said to Jesus: Good Master, what 
shall I do to have life everlasting? Who saith to Him... But 
if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” This the 
ordinary pathway of the supernatural, the sufficient measure of dis- 
cipleship, that the goal be reached, and, in some degree, the glory 
encircling it be won for eternity. But hearken to the further col- 
loquy: The young man saith to Him: “AIl those have I kept 
from my youth; what is wanting to me? Jesus saith to him: Go 
sell what thou hast and give it to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven, and come and follow me.” In other words— 
more wouldst thou do than keep the commandments, more than 
what is required from all? Then be closer to me in sacrifice and 
renunciation : and special treasure awaits thee in Heaven. It was the 
vocation to the more than ordinary exaltation in the realm of divine 
idealism. 

The Evangelical Counsels 


I am telling the full significance of this morning’s ceremonial: 
the full significance of our Catholic Sisterhoods. 

I must be exact in doctrine. The practice of evangelical counsels 
is not restricted to sanctuaries or convents. It finds a home across 
all pathways of Christian life: it blooms amid every class of 
Christian discipleship. Nor are the counsels only those particularly 
implied in this morning’s ceremonial. The Christian counsels are 


many in number: they come into practice as special devotion ignites . 


the heart and special ideal makes room for sacrifice. This much, 
however, is true: the pages of the Gospel record special commen- 
dations on behalf of virginity, of poverty, and of that renunciation 
of self, which the Church of Christ has seen fit to embody in obedi- 
ence to the will of duly-commissioned superiors. Those three 
counsels take rank as the highest in upward flight, as the most 
arduous of observance, and, further, draw into their scope of action 
other evangelical counsels. And so it is that the Church sets its 
solemn seal upon the counsels of virginity, of poverty, and of obedi- 
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ence, and pours its richest benedictions upon the chosen disciple 
who not only puts those into practice, but goes still further in en- 
thusiasm of devotion and speaks the vow that until death they 
shall be loved and loyally observed. 


The Counsels, the Test of Divine Life in the Church 


From the beginning the Catholic Church held in high honor 
the practice of the evangelical counsels. The Church is to-day, 
as it was in the past, as it will be to-morrow, the guardian, 
the advocate of the highest forms of idealism in the region 
of the supernatural. In every age, over every land, the sanc- 
tuaries of its priesthood, the monasteries and convents of its 
vow-bound sons and daughters give testimony to its fidelity 
to the high mark of sacrifice and devotion set by its Founder, 
to its unceasing fecundity in heroes capable of reaching upward 
to the summits of supernatural idealism. “Magna mater virum— 
the potent mother of heroes,” the Catholic Church has ever been, 
and ever will be. Else, it were not the Church of the Gospel of 
Christ. No words of Christ fell lifeless to the ground. He made 
the appeal for spiritual heroism. Where He lives and reigns the 
appeal is heard and answered. A church without the evangelical 
counsels is not the Church of Christ. Were the Catholic Church 
without the counsels, it had shorn itself of the celestial title of 
the spouse of Christ, and confessed itself a mere human institution 
producing only what human nature produces, void of progeny ani- 
mated from the skies. The objection to the idealism of the evan- 
gelical counsels is that they demand too much from human nature. 
The objection holds, if nature is alone in the attempt. But grace 
comes to the rescue. To the disciples perturbed of mind by the 
invitation to abiding virginity, the Master said: “All men take not 
this word, but they to whom it is given.” Grace from above quick- 
ens human nature that it rise high above the pathways of the multi- 
tude. The fact that within the bosom of the Catholic Church loyal 
adherents of the counsels are the legions, is the proof that it is, 
indeed, the “enclosed garden” of the King, where “the living waters” 
of Paradise bedew the soil, and lily and rose bloom radiant of the 
effulgence of the skies. 


Service to Fellow-Creatures Begotten of Supernatural Idealism 


Idealism of the supernatural uplifts the soul to the throne of God, 
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there to inebriate itself with divine life and love, thence, God-like, 
to descend upon humanity in copious streams of devotion and 
service. The argument is made against the idealism of the super- 
natural that it is the destruction of altruism; that suffering and 
needful humanity receives little from it; that it is in nature and 
aspiration the absolution of egotism—egotism sublime, if you will, 
but egotism still. This is a complete misapprehension of the ideal- 
ism of the supernatural. 

Do you seek the destruction of altruism? Then destroy the ideal- 
ism of the supernatural. Do you seek the destruction of altruism? 
Then reduce the soul to an atom of earth, in warfare with other 
atoms for the survival of the fittest: confine it to fatalism of facts: 
narrow it to the circle of things that come to-day and go to-morrow, 
forbidding it all vision of the beyond and the above. This done, 
there is no spring to the soul towards things not one’s own: no 
sacrifice of one’s self or of one’s possessions; consequently, no al- 
truism. But seek you altruism, the best, the highest? Then attune 
the soul to the idealism of the supernatural in its best, its highest 
form. 

The mystery in God is His love for man. The Incarnation was 
the manifestation of the Divine Being: it was the manifestation 
of the Divine Love. Love was the cause: “God so loved the world, 
as to give His only-begotten Son.” Love was the result: “The 
Son of man is not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life for the Redemption of many.” Light up in the human 
soul to whitest heat the love of the Divine: stamp upon it the image 
of the Godhead: bid it think, love and move, with tensest energy, 
as God thinks, loves and moves—it is altruism in its loftiest pitch, 
with forgetfulness of self, with spirit of sacrifice even to immola- 
tion in death. It is altruism to perfection. 

I have made use of the world altruism—the regard of one mem- 
ber of the human family for the other. It is the language of the 
modern world. Instead, the Christian Church uses the word charity 
—love. Both words indicate the philosophy of motive—the motive 
in altruism being such as humanity itself allows: the motive in 
charity the love of God and for God’s sake the love of the neighbor. 
Altruism is of earth, charity is of Heaven. Both have a common 
object, service to fellow-men. But the distance in motive is the 
distance from earth to Heaven: and so the distance in the might of 
consecration. 
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Put together in one potent appeal all motives of altruism, devised 
by thinkers and actors in the field of beneficence, philosophers, 
philantropists, sociologists—in persuasiveness it is the slender thread 
which one rude touch breaks in twain, the gossamer-web which a 
ripple of the passing breeze dissipates, when set side by side with 
the simple challenge of the Incarnate God: “Amen, I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it 
to Me.” Christian charity is the idealism of the supernatural sub- 
stituted to that of the natural, Heaven substituted to earth, God 
substituted to humanity. 


The Services Rendered by Our Catholic Sisterhoods 


The idealism of the supernatural—would you see it anear in 
the fullness of its truth? Study our Catholic Sisterhoods—the 
glory of the Catholic faith, the marvel of divine grace working in 
human nature, the living mirror of the virtues preached in the 
Gospel of Christ, the valiant arm of the Church in its plannings 
for the salvation of souls, and the uplift of human society. 

What our Sisterhoods do for fellow-creatures? They pray and 
make expiation. Those of us who have the knowledge of the 
mysteries of divine grace, know the value before God of prayer 
for others, of expiation of sin for others. This, the gift of the 
Catholic Sisterhoods to their sisters and brothers, tossed hither and 
thither on the perilous billows of wordliness, exposed to death in 
fatal shipwreck unless succor from God’s throne be invoked upon 
them. Our Sisterhoods give edification, by the diffusion through 
the surrounding atmosphere of the fragrance of the supernatural. 
It was Cardinal Manning who said that the mere residence of a 
Sisterhood in a parish is a constant exhortation to the practices of 
religion. 

What our Sisterhoods do for fellow-creatures? The land is 
strewn with their schools, hospitals, orphan-asylums, refuges and 
protectorates. No ill is there that their hand does not soften, no 
sorrow that they do not appease, no sore that they would not heal, 
no uplift of mind and heart to which their help is not promptly 
rushed. The deeper the evil and the more repulsive the sore, the 
more prodigal and the more unremitting their zeal. The consecra- 
tion is until death: the sacrifice is without limit; the disinterested- 
ness absolute and complete. Wherever service is possible, it is 
given: and given with that fullness of soul which gold and silver 
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do not purchase, which fame and applause do not reward. Our 
Catholic Sisterhoods! Their work is explained only when Christ’s 
saying is remembered: “Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it 
to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” 

The debt of gratitude the Catholic Church owes to its Sister- 
hoods finds no measure in words. They are the abiding proof that 
the Gospel of Christ finds in the Church full and abiding realization. 
And in this, too, it is their debtor—they do in its name and to its 
glory works most necessary to its healthiness of life, to its power 
to win to itself a hearing from the positivist world around it. 

I speak particularly of our own times and of our own country. 
What were the Church in America without Catholic schools and 
Catholic charities? Without Catholic schools our little ones were 
the prey of unbelief and secularism. Without Catholic charities 
the world of unbelief would ask: To what serves in humanity the 
Catholic Church? Is it not a voice without interest to us, with- 
out touch with the world in which alone we are concerned? Well, 
as matters are with us in America, our schools and our charities 
were impossible, if we had not our Catholic Sisterhoods. Our 
schools were impossible, because without the disinterestedness of 
our Sisterhoods, laboring day after day, until years have benumbed 
lip and hand, for the pittance of humble raiment and parsimonious 
meal, our schoolhouses were void of teachers and of pupils. Im- 
possible, no less, our charities, because here too disinterestedness 
is imperative, and because the lustre of those charities is due to 
that supernatal sweetness of service, issuing from divine grace, 
which enrobes our Sisterhoods in peerless attractiveness, unpurchase- 
able by the richest gifts of earth. 


Vocations of Our Sisterhoods An Urgent Need of the Church 


The idealism of the Supernatural! Fair and rapturous it is in 
vision: yet fairer, yet more rapturous, as its living exemplars walk 
and work on earth. A duty toward it is incumbent upon us. It is, 
that we pray and labor that vocations to it be multipled the hun- 
dred-fold. 

I plead for vocations to our Catholic Sisterhoods. In so pleading, 
I plead for an increase in the supernatural life within the Church, 
for an increase in the outward exhibitions of this life in the works 
of Christian education and of Christian charity. Speaking more 
directly of the Northwest, the need of greater abundance of voca- 
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tions is urgent. With our rapid growth in population, we must 
widen our works of charity, we must multiply our Catholic schools 
if we keep pace with needs and opportunities. To this end we must 
bend our best energies in giving increase to the membership of our 
Sisterhoods. 

If the increase is not given the fault lies with ourselves. God 
does His share. The arm of His might is not shortened: the flow 
of His grace is not slackened. His love for the Church is ever 
the same: where needs and opportunities occur, He is ready with aid. 
But cooperation is required. God acts with us, not without us. 

To the Catholic maiden, in the silence of prayer and meditation 
there comes the vision of ideal service: her heart impels her to 
higher and better things than the mere observances of the common 
precept: it is the voice once spoken in Palestine—“Come, and fol- 
low me.” But she makes delay; and delay is fatal. Meanwhile the 
world unfolds its allurements: false friends picture false charms: 
Heaven, impatient of repulse, ceases its call. A vocation is lost, be- 
cause no heed is given to the Divine invitation. 

The maiden tells father and mother that she has heard the voice 
of the Master, that her soul burns with ambition to be altogether the 
daughter of His love. But, father and mother, poor themselves in 
generosity, do not brook generosity in their child. Worldly con- 
siderations dominate their thoughts. Little to them the welfare 
of religion; little, even, the deep and lasting happiness the religious 
life holds in store for the child. To the mirage of the world’s 
ventures they will entrust her: not to God and His Church. A 
vocation is lost, because of the lack of strong faith in parents. 

Frequently—shall I dare say it—where vocations do not germinate 
and thrive, blame belongs to the priest, who fails to lend a keen eye 
to the discovery of vocations; who, when the discovery is made, 
fails to give to them support and direction. So busied are we, 
Reverend Fathers, with the affairs of the multitude, so busied in 
holding the many to the common road of the Commandments, that 
we lose sight of the few, from whom God demands higher things, 
and find no time to watch the throbbings of special piety in their 
hearts and to aid them in their ascensions toward special union with 
God. And yet if all this is not done, the plannings of divine grace 
are thwarted; souls are held to lower planes, that should have risen 
to the more exalted; the Church suffers in its general welfare; and 
our own parishes never see, never taste the full sweetness of the 
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idealism of the supernatural. All things said, the work of fostering 
vocations to the Sisterhoods falls, primarily and preeminently, to 
the pastor. It is his word that brings to the maiden the conscious- 
ness of her vocation: it is his hand that props it up in its subse- 
quent efflorescenses: it is his advice, given in season, that wards off 
opposition of father and mother. And what is far more impertant 
than all else, it is the ministry of the priest that creates in the parish 
the rich supernatural atmosphere, where vocations, so to speak, are 
at home, and by native instinct bloom and reach maturity. It is not 
to be presumed that where the ministry is duly fruitful this atmos- 
phere has not been created, and that there souls do not arise to 
exceptional heights in aspirations of holiness, even unto those of 
the most exalted counsels of the Gospel. The garden, producing 
only the common plant and the low-sized shrub, has not been duly 
tilled and fertilized. With the proper skill and diligence, here and 
there, at least, through its parterres, the more beauteous flower 
would shed its fragrance, the more stately sapling would embellish 
the prospect. To priests, the official care-takers of. the garden of 
the Lord, the divinely appointed distributors of the enriching dews 
of heaven, I address my special appeal on behalf of vocations to 
_ our Catholic Sisterhoods. 


The Sisterhood of St. Joseph 


To you, daughters of the Church, kneeling in solemn consecration 
of yourselves to God, I speak my congratulations. You have heard 
the voice of the Incarnate Word—‘“Come, and follow Me.” No 
other invitation could there be so enchanting in love, so rich in 
promise of reward. You have answered—“Behold, Lord, we have 
left all things, to follow Thee.” No words more noble could you 
pronounce, none other so certain of winning felicity in time and 
in eternity. 

To the Sisterhood of St. Joseph, of St. Paul, I speak my con- 
gratulations. It is a meaningful day in the story of your congre- 
gation. The completion of this splendid novice-home tells the 
progress made in past years, and gives omen of progress yet more 
wondrous in future years. Short the journey, if we measure by 
lapse of time, from the morning of 1851 when the pioneer-sisters 
first set foot on the soil of Minnesota—not yet sixty-two years. 
But long, indeed, the journey, if the milestones be your numerous 
institutes of service spread abroad, far and wide, through our 
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Northwestern regions, or the ever-increasing throngs of Christian 
maidens, vowing themselves to God in obedience to your rule. 
From the four pioneer Sisters in 1851, to the six hundred and 
twenty in 1913, not counting the many already gone to their eternal 
reward—from the log-built cabin on Bench Street to St. Joseph’s- 
Novice-Home and St. Catherine’s College on Randolph—the march 
is marvellous. The Lord has been gracious to you in past years: 
be He no less gracious in the years that are coming! 








CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
PART FIRST. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CATHOLIC MANHOOD TO- 
WARDS PUBLIC LIFE 


Il. Tue WANING or Faitu 


The waning of Faith in this twentieth century is a singular and 
lamentable phenomenon. It is singular because the increased 
culture and refinement in other matters should presuppose an equal 
advancement in matters religious, the more so since religion is the 
source and foundation of civilization, and the mother of true art 
and science; it is lamentable because as Faith grows weaker vice 
will grow stronger. The dangers that threaten society grow 
stronger as Faith becomes weaker. 

People may acquire sufficient wisdom to fathom the mysteries of 
the deep and to read the secrets of the sky; yet when they fail to 
see God in the wonders of nature they are groping in the dark, not- 
withstanding all their skill. 

Unfortunately, the decline of Faith is not limited to this country 
or another. The bitter warfare against God is waged throughout 
all the lands which centuries ago the Church wrested from barbar- 
ism. Indeed, the warfare against God is so pronounced in char- 
acter, and so uniform in action, that it would seem to emanate from 
some well organized society, the ramifications of which have spread 
to the furthermost parts of the world. 

In our fair land, it is true, the antagonism against God has not 
as yet shown itself in confiscatory enactments of laws, such as 
we witness so often in the countries of Europe. Our conditions 
differ from those of many of the Latin countries, where people are 
either Catholics or atheists. Here there is a third class, composed 
of others who, though not of our Faith, still believe in God. Hence, 
the warfare against God in our fair land is still more or less dis- 
guised, although one can never doubt its effectiveness. Here the 
enemy of God cunningly calls upon Protestantism as an ally to help 
fight the “monstrous” Roman Church. Witness, for example, the 
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vind zeal of many of our Protestant brethren who champion the 
cause of a disreputable paper like the Menace, who invite fake 
priests to address them in their churches and from the public plat- 
form. The sworn enemy of God knows full well that if but the 
Catholic Church can be crippled in her activity, it will be little 
trouble to brush aside the various Protestant sects, because they 
are constantly warring against each other. 

If—which God forbid—the Faith of our Catholic manhood should 
decline, it will only be a question of days when the conditions of 
Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal will be ours. to contend with. 
And what resistance would be offered in such a contingency? The 
many would be listless, indifferent, and the few would be unable 
to effect hardly more than a protest. ; 

The enemy of God is most cunning in the undermining of Faith. 

If all the slurs and malicious attacks against the Faith were gath- 
ered within the covers of some ponderous volume, few would there 
be to bother about reading it. But, since our superficial people 
delights in having its mental food administered in the shape of a 
problem novel, of a play or a comic opera, the enemy of God makes 
use of novel and stage, and of the soap-box orator, to poison the 
minds. Even honest Protestants ought to take a stand in opposi- 
tion to such attacks against revealed Truth. But the greater part 
of our Protestant brethren are not even conscious of the situation. 
The Church, then, must fight God’s battle single-handed. 

To give a concrete example of the isolated position of the Church, 
in her warfare against infidelity, it will suffice to call attention to a 
play that was recently in much popular favor. The drift of the 
story and the tendency of the play was to render a laughing-stock 
of the indissolubility of the marriage bond. Divorce was hailed as 
the salvation of mankind, the key to universal happiness. To add 
spice and flavor to the plot, the villain was an Irish Catholic and a 
drunkard. His wife, as the featured heroine, tires of her burden 
and gets the notion to try her luck with another man. The parish 
priest, exhorting her to bear her burden, is understood to typify the 
Catholic Church and her attitude towards matrimony. The so- 
called heroine, leaving her drunken husband, and marrying another 
man, is to show that the rule of the Catholic Church is fast going 
to pieces, and that enlightenment, freedom and happiness will reign 
when the Church, the enemy of such enlightenment, freedom and 
happiness, is defeated. 
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Both atheists and Protestants have by their attendance and ap- 
plause approved of the mockery to which the great Sacrament of 
Matrimony was reduced. Up to the present time the Catholic press 
has stood alone in voicing its protest against this caricature of truth. 
We have yet to hear of even one Protestant publication—otherwise 
so zealous for the word of God—that ever pointed in its pages to the 
words of God: “What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.” These words, let it be well understood, still have the 
same binding force that they had when uttered by God, He who 
assures us that “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” 

When marital infidelity is made a joke, when scientists juggle 
with facts and figures to demonstrate that for the origin of life 
and matter no God was necessary, when the immortality of the soul 
is laughed at as a nursery story, when our learned men attack the 
very Divinity of Christ, when quacks of all varieties pretend to 
have a cure for all the ills of our social and political body, then it is 
time for all decent people to stand by that Church which proclaims 
through the successor of St. Peter that there is no other salvation 
given to man under heaven than in the name of Jesus. The Catho- 
lic Church is the one voice crying in our wilderness of doubt and 
unbelief. The first voice in the wilderness that proclaimed Christ 
fell upon many a deaf ear. So does the voice of the Church in our 
desert of doubt and unbelief fall upon many a deaf ear. To add 
insult to injury, the efforts of the Catholic Church in proclaiming 
truth and combating error are interpreted to mean that the 
Church is hostile to intellectual research, that it is her policy to 
keep mankind in ignorance. And these attacks come from the very 
men who do their utmost to lead others to doubt and denial, who 
persistently strive to keep others in prejudice and ignorance about 
the truth. 

Let us implore good St. Joseph to intercede with the Christ Child 
that our Faith may not fail us, and that our loyalty to God will have 
a wholesome effect upon those poor people whose Faith is wavering 
in these times of turmoil, of doubt and unbelief. 

The Church has faced troublesome times before, and she has 
overcome even greater difficulty put in her way to stop her progress. 
She will meet and overcome the difficulties of this age. But it 
remains for the Catholic manhood of our age to be ever steadfast 
and loyal. Then, come what may, God will never forsake His own. 























CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XIV. Tue MEANING oF VOCATION 


My dear Children of Mary: Many girls think that, practically, 
there is but one vocation for them—marriage and a home. They 
understand that boys have the choice of many vocations; for 
themselves they see but one. Now, while it is true that God in 
His wisdom has called most of you to preside over a home of your 
own, not all of you are called, nor are all of you even inclined, to 
make the married state your vocation. Some there will be who 
will not marry. Can we take it for granted that God has no work 
for these to do, or that they are failures because they did not get 
married? To tell the truth, we must say that such girls have not 
missed their vocation by any means. There are other callings. 
The married state is only one of them and not the highest or 
most perfect at that. 

There are three distinct callings, or vocations for life, from which 
a girl may select the one for which she is the best fitted according 
to the holy will of God. The most perfect state is the vocation 
to the convent. Those who are not called to that high state may 
be called to live a pure life in the world outside of marriage, and 
finally there is the married state. 

Up to the present time the question of what to be for life may 
not have entered the minds of many of you. It is well for you to 
know that God has even now made His choice and has decreed a cer- 
tain calling for you. One of three callings is yours, and God fitted 
you for it. Some of you He has chosen to be faithful wives and 
mothers, others He has selected to serve Him in the world in single 
life, and some He has selected to serve Him in the convent. Your 
duty it is to learn to know the plans God has in mind for you, and 
when you realize the holy will of God, to carry it out faithfully. 

You must understand that, as God has made you, He has the 
right to shape your life as He wants it to be, for His glory and 
for your eternal welfare. Being not only all wise but almighty, 
He has shaped your life not at random, or in a haphazard way, 
but very definitely, so there can be no mistake as to the course of 
life that will be pleasing to Himself and that will enable you to save 
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your soul. For a certain vocation He gave you special talents, 
special gifts of body and of mind. On the other hand, it remains 
for you to ask God, like Samuel of old: “Speak, Lord, thy servant 
heareth.” 

Before you contemplate the matter of vocation I would like 
to remove a mistaken idea that you may have. Do not decide this 
matter briefly by saying: “Well, I am not one of the pious kind, 
and so I have no vocation for the convent. Such like myself are 
made for the world.” To single out piety, or the lack of it, as a 
mark of vocation would be wrong, because, no matter what your 
vocation may be, it does not free you from the obligation of piety. 
St. Paul says, “That is the will of God, your sanctification.” Peo- 
ple of and in the world must be pious as well as the chosen souls 
who serve God in the sanctuary of the cloister. 

Whatever your vocation may be, remember that piety must be 
part and parcel of your life. 

The word vocation means calling. God calls us to perform a cer- 
tain work for which he has fitted us. He has endowed us with the 
necessary gifts long before we ourselves were thought of; long 
before the world was even made He had us in mind, knew us and 
gave to us a certain work for life. Hence vocation does not mean 
a calling that we might pick out for ourselves to please our fancy, 
but adopting the calling that God has selected for us. 

Now there may be some among you more farseeing than your 
years would suggest. The girl inclined to be worldly-minded may 
paint her future in glowing colors and dream long dreams of a 
happiness the like of which is even difficult to find in story books. 
Some may dream of marrying a rich, handsome, dashing young 
man, having a different automobile for every day in the week, and 
two for the Sunday, and more money than you could dream of 
ever spending. You can do yourselves no greater injury than by 
dreaming such idle dreams. They never come true. This sort of 
thing is all right in a story book, but life is anything but a senti- 
mental novel. 

It is as natural for men and women to seek happiness as it is 
for the needle of the compass to point north. But we err miser- 
ably if we think that true happiness can be found only in an abun- 
dance of earthly pleasures, wealth, or honors. They are the most 
disappointed in life and death who seek happiness in the glitter and 
tinsel of the world. 
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True happiness can be found only with and in God. God does 
want us to be happy, not only for the span of our few years on - 
earth, but forever. But in the search of happiness we must not 
mistake imaginary happiness for the true happiness. True happi- 
ness, then, can be found only when we first seek God. In learning 
to know His holy will and in carrying it out faithfully we will be 
given that perfect happiness regarding which the world knows 
nothing. The girl whom God wants to see in a convent may do 
what she please, she will never be happy unless she enters the 
convent. Another, whom God has picked out to remain single and 
to be an angel of charity to those round about her, will not be happy 
in married life. The one whom God wants to be the faithful 
mother of children will not be happy in any state excepting the 
married state. As we cannot gather grapes from thistles, nor 
figs from thorns, we cannot find true happiness anywhere except 
with and in God. 

Now, you want to be happy. You skould be happy. That was 
the very plan God had in view in creating you. Seek your happi- 
ness! It is with God. Carry out the holy will of God in your life; 
make that vocation your own for which God has called you, and 
you will be happy, both in life and in death. 


The ever Blessed Virgin Mary gives us a most wonderful ex- 
ample in the matter of vocation. 

Every Jewish maiden had the one desire of being married and had 
the fond hope of possibly becoming the mother of the Redeemer 
who was to come. With such a hope uppermost in her heart, the 
Jewish maiden considered the single state a disgrace. Some of the 
Jewish maidens were brought up in the temple school. They re- 
mained there for a few years only. As they grew older they re- 
turned to their homes, and from that time on both they and 
their parents thought of a desirable match. 


When the Blessed Virgin returned from the temple, how vastly 
different was she. She did not waste any time in idle dreams. 
Her mind was made up in the matter of vocation. She decided to 
remain a pure and chaste virgin. The ambition of other Jewish 
maidens never entered her pure mind. 

Even when the archangel announced to her that she was to be 
the mother of the Redeemer, she was unwilling to accept that 
honor if it would interfere with the vow she had made. Only when 
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told that this dignity would not interfere with her vow, did she 
consent to become the Mother of God. 

Behold the ever Blessed Virgin Mary ready to forego rank and 
honor in order to live up to the calling which she found God had 
marked out for her. I beseech you to imitate her humility, her 
steadfastness of purpose, her willing obedience to the voice of God. 

Ask her help in making the choice that will help to advance the 
honor and glory of God as well as the salvation of your souls. 

















CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXVIII. St. Georce 


My dear Boys: Nothing calls forth our admiration more than 
true manliness and courage. Other good traits may cause us to say 
words of praise here and there, but manliness most compels our ad- 
miration. True courage and manliness are all the more admirable 
when we find them linked to a steadfast Faith. 

Such an example of true manliness we find in St. George. 

His father died when the saint was a child. His saintly mother 
took him with her to the Holy Land. This was of itself a great 
grace for the boy, for the lessons he had learned about our dear 
Saviour were brought home to him all the more forcibly by visiting 
the sacred places where our dear Saviour was born, where He 
lived, suffered, and died for us. His mother being of wealthy and 
influential family, George had all the benefits that pleasant sur- 
roundings, able teachers and social rank could bestow. Still his 
head was not turned. He was always obedient and a model of 
purity. His wealth did not prevent him from being pious, nor his 
social standing from kindness towards those less favored than he. 
It was remarked that as a young man he was not frivolous and 
pleasure loving, such as young men of means and leisure often are. 
As he advanced in years, his heart remained innocent and pure, like 
that of a child. When this saintly young man joined the Roman 
army, people thought that, in the army, where he was surrounded 
by all classes of men, he would lose that childlike innocence. They 
were mistaken. An officer in the army has a hard task to gain the 
good will of both, his superior officers and of those under him. An 
officer will often lose the one by trying to gain the other. St. 
George, however, knew how to gain the respect of those above him 
by strict obedience and valor, while he was loved for his kindness 
and consideration by those beneath him in rank. 

Needless to say, this remarkable conduct of George did not escape 
the attention of the emperor, Diocletian. The bravery of the young 
warrior, his gentleness and strict attention to discipline were re- 
ported for recognition. The emperor was desirous of rewarding 
St. George in a fitting manner. In due time an order reached him 
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from his imperial master informing him that he was made a general 
in recognition of his valuable services, and that he was to wage 
war against certain Christian people. That promotion was to be 
the beginning of still greater honors. If this campaign would be 
a successful one, he might in time hold the highest command of the 
army. Before his youthful mind all these possibilities must have 
arisen. Ambition, the joy of victory, the imperial rewards,—all 
beckoned to him. But how the world was disappointed! St. George 
resigned his commission in the army, stating that, since he was a 
Christian himself, he could not wage war against his brethren. 
No one was more surprised and dismayed than the emperor himself. 
Immediately he forgot the heroism of the young warrior, had him 
courtmartialed, and beheaded for being a Christian. St. George 
gave his life for his holy Faith on April the 23rd, in the year 303. 
He died in the very flower of his youth. 

St. George basked in the favor of an emperor. A grand career 
was before him. History might have recorded him as the greatest 
general. But all this was as nothing in comparison to his good con- 
science. He knew well that, if he resigned his commission for the 
reason he gave, it meant death for him. Nevertheless, rather than 
do wrong he would die. 

This short sketch of St. George teaches us three lessons we 
might well take to heart. 

The first lesson we should learn is not to depend upon the esteem 
of the world. The world makes its idols and crushes them. 

How willing the emperor Diocletian was to reward St. George. 
He had heard of the bravery of the young officer, hardly more 
than a boy, yet more brilliant and successful than many a seasoned 
warrior. The emperor was willing to give him an important com- 
mission; ready to overwhelm him with greater honors and responsi- 
bilities, should he prove equal to the trust placed in his ability. The 
emperor considered him as a man upon whom he could depend, 
in whose care he could place the safety of the empire. But no 
sooner did he learn that St. George was a Christian than he forgot 
all this and his friendship turned into bitter hatred. 

Take the baseball nine of a big city. One of the pitchers wins 
nearly all the games of the season. You will find his picture in the 
paper every day. The papers will print all kinds of fine stories 
about him, and praise him to the sky. The next season opens and 
the fans want to see this same pitcher again winning every game. 
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He loses some games. What do they say then? They have no 
word of praise for him. The papers will demand that this pitcher 
be discharged. In the meantime, another pitcher is successful, and 
he gets all the praise. He becomes popular. But how long will 
his popularity last? Till another is found to do even better. Then 
he, too, will be criticised and forgotten. 

Therefore, never depend upon the world to praise you, or to 
give you favors. As soon as the world finds that it can use you no 
longer, it will have enough of you. You may have served the 
world ever so faithfully, even to the detriment of your soul; but 
the moment another will serve it better than you, your past services 
will no longer be considered. You will be pushed aside and another 
idol will be set up in your place. 

The second lesson follows from the first. It is wiser to serve 
God. What an amount of good we could do if we served God 
half as well as others serve the world. We must obey God rather 
than the world, but some boys seem to forget that they have a 
conscience and that it has been given to them to follow it. 

Let us suppose that your employer tells you: “I know to-morrow 
is Sunday, but I want you to be in the shop all day and to attend to 
any work that may come along.” How many, or how few, of you 
would tell that man: “I am a Christian and I must go to church. I 
must obey God who tells me to keep that day holy.” 

I know that there is some work that must be done. Still, I need 
hardly tell you that employers often demand work of Catholics that 
is mot necessary. And the work is sometimes given them with no 
other object but to undermine their faith. You may know of some 
people who are idling all through the week, but on Sunday they 
work like slaves to catch up. Or, let us suppose you work in a 
factory. The young man at your elbow openly brags that he does 
not believe in a God. He tells you all kinds of stories to make you 
think less of your holy Faith. Have you the courage to tell him 
that his talk is disagreeable to you? Are you able to tell nim where 
he is wrong? 

Again, let us suppose that the people for whom you work are 
much opposed to religion. You fear that if they learn that you 
are a Catholic you will lose your place. Which would you rather 
lose, a few dollars or your soul? There are Catholics who will not 
go to Mass on Sunday for fear that they might lose customers! 
Too many people of the present time do not know what it means 
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to make sacrifices for the sake of religion. They have invented 
so many “ifs” and “buts” that they feel fully justified in hiding 
their Faith beneath a bushel when there is question of worldly suc- 
cess. Sacrifices, such as the martyrs made, are no longer fashion- 
able. 

It is true, at the present time Catholics are not on account of their 
faith exposed to capital punishment as in times gone by. But, since 
the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, and since the world 
and Christ will never be at peace, because the teaching of Christ 
goes contrary to that of the world, you may easily understand that 
the world will see to it that Catholics will have to suffer in some 
way for a Faith that is so much hated and persecuted. A Catholic 
who lives up to his convictions will be looked upon as a citizen of 
the second or third rate, never as the very best. Certain offices 
and places of trust and honor will be denied him owing to his 
Faith. If a Catholic were to run for president a how! would go up 
from North to South and from East to West. Now and then so- 
cieties are organized, and flourish for a time, with the special object 
of keeping Catholics out of office. Another way in which Catholics 
are made to suffer for the sake of their Faith is their taxation for 
schools to which they cannot in conscience send their own children. 
Our holy Faith is worth any and every sacrifice we can give. Our 
very life is none too much to give up for it. To spread this holy 
Faith even our Redeemer had to suffer and die. Are we better 
than He, that we expect to be treated with more consideration? To 
suffer for the cause that He has suffered for makes us all the more 
like to Him. 

The third lesson we derive from the life of St. George is this. 
The saint was willing rather to die himself than to inflict suffering 
upon his fellow Christians. How do we treat members of our holy 
Faith? By the wish and command of Christ we are to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. We must practise charity even towards 
those least deserving of it. We are not permitted to bar even our 
worst enemy from the obligation that charity imposes upon us. 
True, it is impossible to have the same desire of kindly feeling to- 
wards all men. Without injuring the rights of any of them we 
may show more regard for some than for others. Being human, 
we are tied more closely to those of our own blood. But, apart 
from this greater duty towards those of our own kindred, we have 
reason to ask ourselves how do we treat the members of our great 
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spiritual household? How do we act towards our fellow Cath- 
olics? What rivalry and envy exist among Catholic families! 
While they call God their Father and the Blessed Virgin their 
Mother, they act like enemies rather than like brethren. What ri- 
valry is sometimes found in parish societies? Those that are least 
fitted even for the lowest office are constantly aspiring for the 
highest. And if they cannot get it, they mischievously scheme until 
they ruin the society. Even a Sodality is not always free from 
such disturbers. 

As Catholics we should help one another. Are we doing this? 

You may know of a poor Catholic boy out of work. He is a good 
fellow, hard working, honest and willing. You may know of a 
place open for a boy. Do you think of putting in a word for your 
Catholic friend, or don’t you rather say: “Let him look out for 
himself. I had to look out for myself, too.” Take another case. 
A Catholic boy is accused of something of which you know that he 
is entirely innocent. Do you take his part? Do you stand by him, 
defending him, or do you let matters take their course, feeling that 
the trouble does not concern you? 

Manliness and courage are a great adornment for the boy, and 
Catholic boys and men have special reasons as well as many special 
opportunities to practise them. Let St. George be your example, 
and your reward will not fail, as it did not fail him. 








FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE SUNDAY GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


St. Joun’s Disciptes ComME To CHRIST 


Introduction—The event recorded in this Gospel took place 
in the second year of our Lord’s public life. St. John was in 
prison in the fortress of Macherus, near the Dead Sea. Why 
was he in prison? . . . Herod was living with his stepbroth- 
er’s wife, and this was a great sin and a scandal to everybody, so 
St. John, who was preaching penance, went boldly to the royal 
sinner and told him: “It is not lawful for thee to have thy broth- 
er’s wife.” This caused St. John to fall into disfavor; but,. though 
in prison, he was not completely shut off from the world, and his 
disciples were able to go and visit him. They told their master 
about the wonderful things that Jesus had done in the towns and 
villages of Galilee, and this determined St. John to bear witness 
once more to Christ, for he knew that his own days were num- 
bered. Accordingly he sent two of his disciples to our Lord. To- 
day’s Gospel contains the account of their coming to Him. 

I. GospeL: Matth. xi, 2-10. 

1. St. John’s disciples make inquiries about the Messias. 

2. Our Lord refers them to His Works. 

3. Our Lord praises St. John. 

II. ExpranaTIon: 1. St. John’s disciples make inquiries about the 
Messias.—The disciples came to our Lord just at a time when many 
people were assembled and He was working great miracles. — [St. 
Luke says (vii, 21): “In that same hour He cured many of their 
diseases, and hurts, and evil spirits, and to many that were blind 
He gave sight.”] They declared themselves to have been sent by 
John the Baptist to ask Christ: “Art Thou He that art to come, 
or look we for another?” What a strange question! What strikes 
you particularly about it? . . . Did not St. John believe that 
our Lord was the Messias? Of course he believed it; there can be 
no doubt on the subject. How can you prove it? . . . At our 
Lord’s baptism St. John said, very humbly: “I ought to be bap- 
tized by Thee, and comest Thou to me?” He saw the heavens open 
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and the Holy Ghost descending, whilst a voice from heaven said: 
“This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased” (Matth. iii, 
14-17). If St. John had not been strong in faith, our Lord would 
certainly not have spoken of him as He did. Why then was this 
strange question asked? . . . John asked it for his disciples’ 
sake, not for his own; they were still doubtful about Christ, and 
so St. John wanted them to hear from our Lord’s own lips who 
He was. The question was asked for the sake also of the people. 
St. John had done his best to bring them all to Christ, but most 
were indifferent and cared nothing for Him, and so St. John was 
full of a holy desire to make all Israel believe in the Messias. 

2. Our Lord refers the disciples to His works—What did 
Christ say in answer to the question? . . . He did not give 
any definite reply, nor did he He say: “Yes, I am the Messias,” 
but: “Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen.” In 
these words He referred plainly to the prophet Isaias (xxxv, 5). 
This was the best answer to the question, for actions speak louder 
than words. What did our Lord mean? . . . “You have seen 
with your own eyes and heard what works I perform. My miracles 
prove who I am; you cannot shut your eyes to them.” On another 
occasion Jesus said to the Jews: “Though you will not believe 
me, believe the works” (John x, 37). In fact, any one who fails 
to recognize Christ from what He had done, must be totally blind 
and beyond the reach of all help. 

Our Lord added: “Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized 
in Me.’ What did He mean? . . . Most of the Jews were 
always expecting the coming of a Messias, who should be a great 
king and conqueror, and after expelling the Romans from the 
country and delivering the Jews from servitude, should establish 
anew empire. This was the sort of Messias that the Jews wanted, 
and instead of him came Christ, poor and humble Himself, and 
preaching a Gospel of poverty and humility. He did indeed found 
an empire, but it was a spiritual one, and the Jews would not ac- 
cept Him as the Messias. They were bitterly disappointed and 
scandalized at Him. St. John’s disciples, too, seem not to have 
been altogether free from these false hopes regarding the Messias. 
Now do you understand our Lord’s meaning? His words contain 
a sharp reproof to the disciples and still more to the people. Those 
alone will be saved who cling to our Saviour; and no one who is 
scandalized at Him can find salvation. 
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3. Our Lord praises St. John—The disciples went away, after 
receiving their answer. What impression do you think their 
question made upon the people? . . . Many of them may have 
asked themselves whether St. John really doubted Christ. They 
wondered whether he was wavering now, when his life was in 
danger. So our Lord instructed them on this point, and spoke 
in praise of St. John, whilst at the same time His words contained 
a serious rebuke to the people. He asked them three questions. 

First Question —“What went you out into the desert to see? 
A reed shaken by the wind?” Our Saviour was reminding His 
hearers of the time when St. John began to preach, and they had 
followed him in crowds into the desert. What had they gone to 
see? A man, weak as a reed? No, he was not a weakling, ready 
to bend at every breath of wind; he was a true man, strong and un- 
yielding; he feared no one, and did not shrink from telling the 
truth plainly to people in high positions. There was a reproof 
here for the multitude. Our Lord implied that they were like 
reeds; they had listened to St. John and had believed, but soon they 
had shown their weakness by returning to their evil ways. 

Second Question: “But what went you out to see? A man 
clothed in soft garments? Behold, they that are clothed in soft 
garments are in the houses of kings.”’ St. John was not effeminate, 
but a man of penance, and everything about him suggested penance. 
These words contained another reproof. The people had seen and 
heard the great preacher of penance, and had been inspired by 
his words to enter upon a life of penance themselves; but they 
had soon given it up, and had relapsed into their former love of 
comfort and self-indulgence. 

Third Question: “But what went you out to see? A prophet? 
Yea, I tell you, and more than a prophet.’—Why was St. John 
more than a prophet? . . . The other prophets were allowed to 
see the Messias only in a dim distance, but St. John could point to 
Him and say: ‘Behold, the Lamb of God.” The other prophets 
preached penance, but St. John administered the baptism of 
penance. The other prophets announced the coming of the Messias, 
but St. John was actually His precursor, for it was of him that the 
prophet Malacrias had said: “Behold I send my angel before Thy 
face, who shall prepare Thy way before Thee.” There is one more 
point to notice: St. John had baptized our Lord and shown Him to 
the world as the Messias. 
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Christ’s third question conveys another rebuke to the people. 
He seems to say: “You saw him, the greatest of all the 
prophets, and heard him preaching penance. You were even bap- 
tized by him, and what is the result of it all? You believed, but 
your faith had no permanence; you were converted, but your con- , 
version did not last.” Thus all that our Lord said in praise of St. 
John was a reproof to the people and marked at the same time the 
close of the Baptist’s career. He had done his work, and the time 
had come for him to die. When the sun rises the moon ceases 
to shine; Christ was the bright sun, shining in the heavens, and 
St. John’s light had to vanish. 

Questions for Repetition—What question did St. John’s disciples 
ask our Lord? . . . Why did St. John send his disciples to 
Christ? . . . What answer did Christ give them? . . . In 
what words did Christ rebuke those who doubted? . . . What 
are the three things that Christ said in praise of St. John? 

How was the praise of St. John a rebuke to the people? 

III. Apprication. 1. Points for instruction—St. John’s dis- 
ciples asked: “Art thou the Messias?” and our Lord answered 
that His works would tell them. The prophets had already 
foretold His miracles. Isaias writes: ‘Then shall the eyes of the 
blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped; then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall be free” (xxxv, 5, 6). Christ fulfilled all the prophecies, 
therefore He was the Messias. What had the prophets foretold 
about the Redeemer? . . . What did they call the promised 
Saviour? . . . How do we know that Christ was the Son of 
God, and really God? . . . What evidence or testimony is 
there for Christ? 

2. What is the significance of this Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? What does the Church wish us to learn from it? . . 
We hear first that Christ was the Messias; we all believe that, 
and we know that what He did long ago, He will do again 
for us in the Sacrament of Penance. He will cure the blindness 
and lameness and deafness of our souls; He will cleanse the lepers 
and raise the dead to life. This is why we come to Jesus, and 
why He will come to us at Christmas. The Church teaches us that 
we ought to have a holy desire and longing for him; that we ought 
to pray: “Come, Lord Jesus, come to us.” She teaches us also 
to take St. John as our example, to look at him and see whether 
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we are like him, or whether we are weaklings, always ready to 
fall back at once into our old, sinful ways. Are we so weak as to 
shrink from every kind of sacrifice, and therefore to make no 
progress on the road to heaven? Far be it from us to behave like 
this. Let us bravely tread the path of penance. What have you 
done hitherto for love of Christ? What will you resolve to do 
henceforth for His sake? 

The chief thought that we may carry away from the Second 
Sunday in Advent is: Christ is coming as our Saviour! Let us 
go to meet Him. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE PHARISEES 


Introduction—To-day’s Gospel contains the account of an in- 
teresting and instructive event, that took place at Bethania, beyond 
the Jordan, just before our Lord entered upon His public ministry. 
St. John the Baptist was then held in great honor by the people, 
many of whom believed him to be the Messias, and the number 
of his followers was increasing daily. His enemies, the Pharisees, 
were consequently filled with rage and jealousy; they wanted to 
prevent the people from following him, and they never could for- 
give him for having hurled at them the stern reproof: “Ye brood 
of vipers, who hath showed you to flee from the wrath to come?” 
(Matth. iii, 7). But what could they do? The Sanhedrim held 
a meeting, and then sent some priests and Levites as messengers 
to St. John. 

. GospeL. John i, 19-28. 

. Questions addressed to St. John. 

. St. John’s testimony to Christ. 

I, EXPLANATION. 

. Questions addressed to St. John—-What did the messengers 
want of St. John? It was quite clear that they did not come 
with any good intention. We can see that St. John was aware 
of this, and that was why he gave them such short, sharp answers. 
There can be no doubt that the Sanhedrim had arranged before- 
hand what questions they were to ask him. 

(a) The first question was: “Who art Thou?’ Surely this 
was a strange thing to ask, for they must have known him. St. 
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John was not a stranger; everyone knew him; but these men 
wanted to find out; so he said: I am not the Christ. They thought he 
might, after all, really be the Messias, or they wondered whether 
he was pretending to be the Messias. They did not ask him 
straightforwardly: “Art thou the Messias?” but only: “Who 
art thou?” “He confessed and did not deny; and he confessed: 
I am not the Christ.” St. John had understood exactly what they 
wanted to find out; so he said: I am not the Christ. Why did 
the evangelist use so many words? Because he wished to show 
that the Baptist’s statement was very important and definite. 

(b) The second question was: “What then? Art thou Elias?” 
What should make them think that he was Elias, who had lived 
centuries ago? . . . Because there is a prophecy in the book 
of Malachias (iv, 5): “Behold, I will send you Elias the prophet, 
before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 
Hence the people believed that Elias would come back to be the 
forerunner of the Messias. In fact, Christ had Himself, on one 
occasion, spoken of St. John as Elias: “Elias indeed shall come 

but I say to you that Elias is already come.” Imme- 
diately after these words, we read that the disciples understood 
that our Lord had spoken to them of St. John the Baptist (Matth. 
Xvil, 11-13). You remember, too, how an angel announced to 
Zacharias the birth of St. John, and said: “He shall go before Him 
in the spirit and power of Elias” (Luke i, 17). The messengers 
might therefore reasonably ask: “Art thou Elias?” But St. John’s 
reply was short and decisive: “J am not.’ Who was right? 
St. John had the dignity and office of Elias, but he was a 

distinct person. 

c) The third question was: “Art thou the prophet?’ What 
prophet did they mean? There can be no doubt that they were 
thinking of the great prophet mentioned in Deuteronomy (xviii, 
15): “The Lord thy God will raise up to thee a prophet of thy 
nation and of thy brethren like unto me; him thou shalt hear.” 
The Jews were not agreed as to whether this prophet was to be the 
Messias himself or a herald sent to announce his coming. What 
did St. John answer? He said emphatically, “No.” He was cer- 
tainly @ prophet, but he was not the prophet promised by Moses, 
for that was Christ, the Messias. The messengers were naturally 
dissatisfied with this reply, for they had gained no information at 
all from St. John, so they went on to ask him more questions. 
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(d) The fourth question. “Who art thou, that we may give an 
answer to them that sent us? What sayeth thou of thyself?” 
This time St. John answered them plainly: “J am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness; make straight the way of the Lord, 
as said the prophet Isaias.’ How full of humility and dignity was 
this reply. St. John knew himself to be more than a prophet; 
he knew that Isaias had prophesied about him, but he did not boast. 
He did not say that he was the forerunner of the Messias, nor that 
he was an angel or messenger sent by God; no, with all humility 
and modesty he described hitnself as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. 

Now comes a short remark: “And they that were sent were of 
the Pharisees.” The evangelist had a reason for writing these 
words, for they draw attention to the wickedness of the Pharisees, 
who, without troubling about St. John’s answer, behaved as if they 
had heard nothing, and asked: 

(e) The last question: “Why then dost thou baptise, if thou 
be not Christ, nor Elias, nor the prophet?” This is a severe re- 
proof, as well as a question, for it implies: “If you are not Christ, 
nor Elias, nor the prophet, who gave you authority to preach pen- 
ance and to baptize?’ Why was this a very Pharasaical accusa- 
tion? St. John had just proved that he was sent by God, but they 
paid no attention, and purposely turned a deaf ear to what he 
said. He was not bound to give them any further answer, yet he 
did so, and it is a glorious testimony to Christ. 

2. St. John’s testimony to Christ—“I baptize with water, but 
there hath stood One in the midst of you, Whom you know not.” 
He meant: “I have a right to baptize, for I have authority from 
above. Which of you can question my right? But I baptize 
only with water, and my baptism is merely a type of and prepara- 
tion for the baptism that the Messias will institute. He is here 
now, but you do not know Him; if you knew Him, you would 
not ask me why I baptize.” 

At that moment St. John was ovérpowered by the Holy Spirit, 
and with deep reverence he bore testimony, saying: ‘The same 1s 
He that shall come after me, who is preferred before me; the 
latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to loose.” Of whom was 
the Baptist speaking? . . . Of the Messias. But how could 
he say that the Messias would come after him and yet was before 
him? The Messias was the Eternal Son of God, and St. John was 
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penetrated with faith in Christ’s Divinity. Hence he said with 
reverence: “I am not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoe.” 
In the East people wear sandals, secured by a strap or latchet, 
and it was the business of a slave to put on and take off his mas- 
ter’s sandals. St. John, although great among all the children of 
men, considered himself unworthy to perform even the humblest 
service for the Messias. 

The conversation was over. The Pharisees had wanted to entrap 
St. John in his words, or at least to frighten him, and prevent 
him in future from preaching penance and baptizing. Did they 
succeed? . . . No, they accomplished something quite differ- 
ent, and gave him an opportunity of bearing a magnificent testi- 
mony to Christ. : 

Questions for repetition—The Pharisees asked St. John five 
questions. What were the first three questions, and how did St. 
John answer them? . . . What did the Baptist say about him- 
self? . . . How did the Pharisees show their malice. 

What reproof was contained in the last question addressed to St. 
John? . . . How did the Baptist bear testimony to Christ’s 
Divinity and to His being the Messias? : 

III. Appiication. 1. What likeness is there between last 
Sunday's Gospel and to-days? . . . Both contain a question 
about the Messias. St. John’s disciples asked our Saviour: “Art 
thou He that art to come, or look we for another?” And the 
Pharisees asked St. John: “Who art thou?’ In the one case 
the question was asked with a good intention, in the other with 
a bad one. One question was addressed to the real Messias, the 
other to one who was suspected of being the Messias. St. John’s 
disciples asked, and found the Saviour; the Pharisees asked and 
found Him not, for their eyes were darkened and their hearts 
hardened. 

2. What doctrines does to-day’s Gospel contain? 

(a) St. John confessed the Divinity of Christ. What is the mean- 
ing of the words: “I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord?” . . . “Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary?’ . .. What do we believe about Jesus 
Christ? ... 

(b) What was St. John’s special virtue? . . . What is 
humility? ... How do we sin by pride? ... Why is pride a 
mortal sin? ... 
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3. Is this Gospel particularly suitable for Advent? ... Ad- 
vent is a time of penance, but true penance is impossible with- 
out humility. It is only if we are humble that we shall really see 
our sins, be truly sorry for them and confess them honestly. It is 
only if we are humble that the Infant Jesus will come to us at 
Christmas with all the graces that He can give us. This is why 
the Church points to St. John the Baptist, who was a model of 
humility. We ought to be humble, as he was, especially when we 
go to Holy Communion; then we should say most earnestly: 
“Jesus, my God, I am not worthy to loosen the latchet of Thy 
shoe, and yet Thou comest to me!” 

Our chief thought on the third Sunday in Advent should be: 
“Christ, the Messias, has come; open to Him your hearts.” 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


St. JouHn PREACHES PENANCE 


Introduction.—Christmas is close at hand; in a few days we 
shall be keeping that happy festival. We might expect that the 
Gospel on the last Sunday in Advent would contain some refer- 
ence to the approaching joy of Christmas; but such is not the 
case, and we hear instead more about St. John. We are carried 
in spirit to the country near the Jordan. What do you know about 
St. John? . . . When he was still a child everybody was talking 
about him. Who were his parents? ... What wonderful thing 
happened when he was born? . . . People even then began to say: 
“What will this child grow up to be?” What had he become?... 
When he was quite young he left his home and parents and went 
away into the wilderness, where he led a strict and holy life of 
penance, living alone in the wild country near the Jordan and the | 
Dead Sea. What clothes did he wear? ... What did he eat? 
. . . His whole appearance commanded respect and suggested pen- 
ance. The Messias was at hand, and the Spirit of God came to 
St. John, bidding him go and preach penance to the people. 

I. GospeL: Luke iii, 1-6. 

1. The call of John the Baptist. 

2. The mission of John the Baptist. 

II. EXPLANATION. 

1. The call of John the Baptist—As a rule each Gospel begins 
with the words: “At that time,” but this one begins with a definite 
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statement of time: “Jn the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar.’ . . . This sounds like an important statement from 
some old document. Was St. John really so important? ... Yes, for 
his public appearance marks the beginning of the kingdom of God 
upon earth. He was the great messenger who went before the Mes- 
sias and introduced Him to the world and to His work of redemp- 
tion. St. John was really a very great man, and that is why our 
Lord said to him: “There hath not risen among them that are born 
of women a greater than John the Baptist” (Matth. xi, 11). 

Let us look more closely at the introductory statement of time. 
Who are the people mentioned in it? . . . The first is the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius. Why is he named first? Judea belonged at 
that time to the vast empire governed by Rome, and Tiberius had 
been reigning since the year 11 A.D. Therefore St. John received 
his call in 26 a. p. How long was that before Christ began His 
public ministry? ... Next to Tiberius, Pontius Pilate is men- 
tioned; he was the Roman governor of Judea. Then we hear of 
three tetrarchs, Herod, Philip and Lysanias. They were princes 
who ruled the rest of Judea. Finally come two familiar names, 
Annas and Caiphas, borne by high-priests. But is it not strange 
that there should be two high-priests? . . . Caiphas was really the 
high-priest at that time, but Annas had held the office before him, 
and retained the title. He was a shrewd, energetic man, and was 
highly esteemed by the people; moreover, he was the father-in-law 
of Caiphas. 

The names at the beginning of the Gospel are therefore those 
of the temporal and spiritual rulers of the period; and they show 
us at once to what a depth the chosen people had already sunk. 
Tiberius was indeed a scourge sent by God; the terror of his 
subjects, and a man of the foulest character, yet, bad as he was, 
he ruled the empire and was supreme over God’s people of Israel. 
The sceptre had really been taken from Juda, as the patriarch 
Jacob had foretold on his death bed (Gen. xlix, 10). Pilate was 
a tyrant, not much better than the emperor, and had the Jews 
completely in his power. Caiphas, the high-priest, was a weak 
man, a coward, ready to flatter the Romans in the most abject 
manner; moreover, he was, like Annas, a freethinker and a bitter 
foe to the Messias. Yet he was the spiritual ruler of God’s people. 
In very truth, their cup of misery was full, and all were longing 
for a Saviour; “the fullness of time” had come. 
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“The Word of the Lord was made unto John, the son of 
Zachary, in the desert.’ The desert had become a second home 
to him, and he loved it; but now he heard God’s voice, and humbly, 
like an obedient child, he obeyed the call. “It is God’s will,” this: 
was his thought, and so he left the desert, and, overcoming his 
dislike of being with other people, he began his work of pro- 
claiming the coming of the Messias. 

2. The mission of John the Baptist—“And he came into all 
the country about the Jordan, preaching the Baptism of Penance 
for the remission of sins.’ The Jordan winds like a snake through 
the desert, and both its banks are covered with green meadows 
as far as the Dead Sea. Thither had the prophet Elias come long 
before, and he was carried thence in a chariot of fire up to heaven. 
Now the second Elias went to the same place and began to preach, 
and soon everyone was talking about him and saying that there 
was a new prophet in their midst. In a short time crowds of peo- 
ple went down to the Jordan, in order to see and hear him. What 
did St. John preach? He called upon all to receive the Baptism 
of Penance, i. e., to do penance and to be baptized. Other prophets 
had preached penance, but St. John added baptism, which was 
something new. This baptism was a sign of desiring to lead a 
new life, a life of penance and thus of making ready for the Mes- 
sias. But St. John’s baptism is called “the Baptism of Penance 
for the remission of sins.” Had it really power to obtain remis- 
sion of sins? No; only Christian Baptism can do this. St. John’s 
baptism could only make men’s hearts ready for the remission that 
the Messias would give. 

The prophet Isaias had foretold St. John’s mission, and that is 
why we read: “As it was written in the book of the sayings of 
Isaias the prophet: A voice of one crying in the wilderness: pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.’ These 
words sum up the whole of the Baptist’s teaching. Men must 
do penance, for their Redeemer was at hand. These two main 
thoughts are then amplified, and the prophet uses the simile of a 
king entering a city. A herald goes before, calling to the people: 
“Make ready, the king is coming.” Thus did St. John precede our’ 
Lord, telling every one: “The Messias is coming; prepare the way 
of the Lord.” How was the way to be prepared? “Every valley 
shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low.” 
Of course we must not take this literally, but figuratively. What 
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do the words mean? .. . Everything must be removed that sepa- 
rates us from God; all our sins, our evil inclinations, our vices and 
our passions. These are valleys that must be filled up by earnest, 
zealous penance. What are the mountains and hills? .. . Every- 
thing that tends to puff men up with pride; arrogance, presump- 
tion, obstinacy. These mountains and hills must be brought low 
by cultivating true humility. “The crooked shall be made straight.” 
Many people follow crooked paths; they are liars, hypocrites, dis- 
honorable and deceitful as serpents. They must abandon all their 
evil ways, for the Messias desires straightforwardness, and a child- 
like and simple disposition. 

“And the rough ways plain.’ What makes a road rough? 
Stones, which either are loose or project from the earth. They 
are very apt to make one stumble and fall. In our lives there are 
many rough places, many troubles and sorrows; and sometimes 
we stumble and fall over them. These rough places must be 
smoothed by patience and courageous endurance. The preacher 
of penance demands a great deal; he cries: “Away with sin! away 
with pride! away with all deceitfulness! away with all cowardice!” 
But he also promises a great deal: “All flesh shall see the salva- 
' tion of God.” .. . i. e., you will see your Saviour, and through Him 
obtain eternal salvation. 

Questions for repetition—At what date was St. John called? 
.. . Why was the evangelist so careful to fix the exact time when 
he began his ministry? ... Where did St. John preach? ... 
What is the meaning of “the Baptism of Penance?” . . . What did 
St. John’s baptism signify? . . . How did the prophet Isaias de- 
scribe the coming of the Messias? . . . How ought we to prepare 
to receive our Saviour? ... 

III. Apprication. 1. Points for istruction—The Advent 
messenger tells us to prepare the way of the Lord. This applies 
particularly to Holy Communion. Before it we must fill up the 
valleys by means of a good Confession. How can we prepare our 


souls for Holy Communion? . . . What sin is committed by a per- 
son who communicates unworthily? ... What does St. Paul say 
about an unworthy Communion? ... Do venial sins make us un- 
worthy to receive Holy Communion? . . . We must also bring low 


all the mountains and hills, and come to Jesus with humility; 
therefore before Communion let us say with the priest: “Lord, 
I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof.” 
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2. Now let us go back again to the beginning. Why does not 
the Church to-day announce to us the coming joy of Christmas? 
. . . Why does she again remind us of penance? . . . She knows 
her children well, and is a careful mother. She is afraid that some 
of them may have hitherto not listened to her motherly summons 
to do penance; she wants them even now to do what they can, 
and to begin to-day to prepare their hearts for the Infant Jesus, 
by prayer, Confession and penance. Are any of you careless chil- 
dren? Make haste to do at the eleventh hour what you have 
neglected. What can you still do? . . . You can go to holy Mass 
every day, you can visit Jesus in the crib, or give something to a 
poor child, or practise a little self-denial. If the Infant Jesus is 
to make you happy at Christmas, you must do something to please 
Him, too. 

The chief thought on the fourth Sunday in Advent is penance— 
the way to Christ. 





SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
SIMEON AND ANNA 


Introduction—On Christmas night the Infant Jesus came into 
this world. Where was He born? , , , Who were the first who 
came to adore Him? . . . How did the shepherds and the Wise 
Men learn of the birth of Christ? . . . In the Gospel for to-day 
and in those of the next two Sundays we read something about 
our Saviour’s childhood. What took place forty days after His 
birth? . . . According to the Jewish law every mother was con- 
sidered unclean for seven days, and at the end of forty days she 
had to carry an offering to the Temple—a lamb and a dove, or, if 
she were poor, a pair of turtle doves, and then she was clean 
again. Moreover, the law required that every first-born son should 
be dedicated to the service of God. Afterwards, however, only 
members of the tribe of Levi were set apart to serve in the Temple, 
but every first-born son had to be presented to the Lord, and then 
released from service at the altar by the payment of five shekels 
(about three dollars). 

Our Lady was not, strictly speaking, bound by the law, for she 
was never unclean, but was always the holy, immaculate Virgin 
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Mother of God. Still less was Jesus subject to the law; He is all- 
holy, and therefore altogether dedicated to God. Yet both Jesus 
and Mary humbly submitted to the law, in order to set us all an 
example; we must respect God’s commandments. So Our Lady 
and St. Joseph brought the Divine Child to the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem. What wonderful thing happened there? . . . The venerable 
old man, Simeon, took the Child into his arms, and, being inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, he praised God, saying: “Now Thou dost dis- 
miss Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word in peace, because 
my eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared before 
the face of all peoples; a light to the revelation of the Gentiles, 
and the glory of Thy people Israel.” To-day’s Gospel begins 
just at this point. 

I. Gospret: Luke ii, 33-40. 

1. Simeon prophesies regarding Christ. 

2. Anna the prophetess praises the Lord. 

3. The Holy Family goes to Nazareth. 

II. ExpLanatTion. 1. Simeon’s prophecy—The Gospel be- 
gins with the words: “And His father and mother were wonder- 
ing at those things which were spoken concerning Him.” How 
could they wonder? Did they not understand anything about the 
dignity of the Divine Child? Did they not know why Jesus had 
come into the world? ... Yes, they knew all this, but they were 
astonished that Simeon knew it, too, and could foretell such great 
things about the Child. Who had revealed these mysteries to 
Simeon? ... The Holy Ghost. Enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
Simeon saw before him our Lord’s whole life and suffering, and 
so he began to prophesy: “Behold this Child is set for the fall 
and for the resurrection of many in Israel.” How was this ful- 
filled? ... Many in Israel refused to have anything to do with 
our Lord, and so they fell deeper and deeper into sin and misery, 
until at last they reached the abyss of eternal destruction. Others 
believed in Christ, and rose up out of their sins and found the 
way to everlasting life. Simeon continued: “And for a sign 
which shall be contradicted.” Was this true? ... Yes, our Lord 
was always contradicted, i. e., spoken against. His life was per- 
fectly pure and holy, but what did the Pharisees say of Him? They 
called Him a sinner, a blasphemer, a Sabbath breaker. He went 
about doing good, but the Pharisees accused Him of stirring up 
the people to revolt. They saw His miracles, and declared them 
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to be tricks of the devil and no true miracles at all. “By Beelzebub 
he drives out devils’ was what they said. Their opposition and 
hatred went on increasing in intensity, until at last they succeeded 
in crucifying our Lord. He was indeed a sign of contradiction 
to the end. 

Our Lady saw all this, and the opposition offered to her Divine 
Son made her suffer, too. When did she feel the greatest sorrow? 
. . . When she stood by the Cross; then indeed was Simeon’s 
prophecy fulfilled: “And thine own soul a sword shall pierce.” 
How. does Christian art represent the Mother of Sorrows? ... 
When our Lord died on the Cross, “the thoughts of many hearts 
were revealed.” How was this done? In their unbelief most peo- 
ple mocked at Christ, saying: “If Thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the Cross.” Only a few believed, and said, like the 
Roman centurion: “This was indeed the Son of God.” As it was 
then, so it is now, and so it will always be. Some cry: “Away 
with Christ!’ Others protest that they will always be loyal to 
Him. The former are His enemies, the latter His friends. 

2. Anna, the prophetess—There was another highly favored 
soul in the Temple, Anna, the prophetess. What are we told of her 
life? . . . She had been pure and good when she was a girl; 
for seven years she had been a faithful wife to her husband, and 
at his death she did not want to divide her affections any longer 
between earth and heaven, but her whole life thenceforth was to be 
devoted to God’s service. She became one of the women who 
worked and took care of things in the Temple, and then she was 
happy, for she was engaged in a holy occupation. Only one thing 
distressed her : she longed to see the Messias, the Saviour of Israel. 
She had been working in the Temple for nearly sixty years, and 
now at last the desire of her heart was to be granted. Prompted 
by the Holy Ghost she was just coming back to the Temple when 
she caught sight of the Divine Child. At that moment a ray of 
light seemed to fall into her soul; she felt young and vigorous, 
and her face was radiant with joy. She recognized the Child as 
the Messias, and greeted Him with enthusiasm as the Saviour of 
Israel. She spoke of Him to everybody. How did the venerable 
old woman show her gratitude that her prayer was granted? .. . 
She wanted others to share her happiness, and so she proclaimed to 
everybody that the Messias had come. She desired to bring all 
to Him, that in Him they might find salvation. 
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3. Return of the Holy Family—They had complied with the 
law and consecrated the Divine Child to God, and on that occasion 
the glory of Christ had been revealed for the first time to the 
people of Israel. Now they started homewards; where did they 
go? ... They did not go back to Bethlehem, but “they returned 
into Galilee, to their city Nazareth.” This was their home, and 
there was our Lady’s little house. What else does the evangelist 
tell us about our Lord’s childhood? . .. St. Luke says nothing 
about the flight into Egypt (only St. Matthew records that), and 
simply adds: “And the Child grew and waxed strong, full of 
wisdom, and the grace of God was in Him.” These are only a 
few words, but they contain a great deal. Can you explain them? 
... The Child Jesus grew like any other child. His beautiful body 
was developed gradually and gained strength by work to do work. 
Growth of this sort is quite natural. But how could Jesus grow 
in wisdom and grace? Was He not from the beginning full of 
wisdom and grace? How ought we to understand these words? 

A little rosebud gradually opens until it is a full-blown rose, 
and in the same way our Lord gradually revealed His heavenly 
wisdom more and more plainly. Just as the sun rises higher in 
the sky, and gives out more light and heat, so did Jesus, little by 
little, allow the light of grace to shine out more plainly in His 
holy life. 

Questions for repetition—What did Simeon prophesy about the 
Child Jesus? . . . In what sense was Christ set for the fall and 
for the resurrection of many in Israel? ... What did Simeon 
say to our Lady? . . . How was his prophecy fulfilled? . . . What 
do we know about Anna, the holy widow? ... What impres- 
sion did the sight of the Divine Child make upon the venerable 
old woman? . . . In what sense can Jesus be said to have grown 
in wisdom and grace? ... 

III. Apprication. 1. Points for instruction—(a) To-day we 
are told twice that Christ was the Messias. How do we know 
that He is the promised Redeemer and Son of God?... (b) 
Simeon and Anna knew Him only by the light of the Holy Ghost. 
Can we have faith by our own power? ... When did the Holy 
Ghost plant faith in our hearts? ... (c) What feast commemo- 
rates our Lord’s presentation in the Temple? ... (d) In saying 
the Rosary we recall the presentation, think of the Fourth Joyful 
Mystery. (e) When does the Church remind us that Mary is 
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the Mother of Sorrows? . . . On the Friday in Passion Week and 
on the third Sunday in September. In the litany we invoke her 
as “Queen:of Martyrs.” 

2. Why is this Gospel read just after Christmas? .. . . First 
the angels proclaimed the birth of Christ; then the shepherds spread 
the joyful tidings, and to-day Simeon and Anna both tell us that 
Christ, the Messias, has come. Now people have to make up their 
minds whether they will fight on Christ’s side or against Him. 
This is the chief thought brought before us to-day. Many speak 
against Him, and neither love nor believe in Jesus. You, too, must 
decide to which party you will belong? Which do you choose? 
. .. You want to be true to Jesus? Then you must grow as He 
did, not only outwardly, but inwardly, you must grow in wisdom 
and grace. He will help you to do this, for you can do more than 
Simeon and Anna, who could only look at Him, or hold Him in 
their arms. You can receive Him in your hearts when you go to 
Holy Communion. Promise Him that you will be faithful to Him, 
and ask Him always to remain with you. 








PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Holy Father 


The society of “Assiduous Prayer for the Holy Father” 
is made an archsodality and can be established everywhere. 

The Archconfraternity of St. Christopher is enriched 
with many indulgences both plenary and partial. 


From the Holy Office 





All indulgences heretofore granted to “Mission Crosses” 
are revoked and in their stead the following are granted: 
(1) A plenary on the day of erection, and its anniversary ; 
on the feast of the Finding of the Cross, and on the feast 
of the Exaltation of the Cross. These are granted under 
the usual conditions. (2) A partial, of five years and two 
hundred days, once a day to all who exteriorly salute the 
Cross, with contrite heart, and recite in Memory of the 
Passion One Our Father, Hail Mary and Gloria. These 
indulgences can be applied to the Souls in Purgatory. The 
Cross must be of solid material and fixed, blessed by those 
giving the mission and erected with the consent of the 
Bishop of the diocese. 


From the Congregation of Religious 





Faculties are granted during the Jubilee to all approved 
confessors for the licit and valid absolution of Religious of 
all Orders, Congregations and Institutes, and to absolve 
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even from sins reserved under censure in the Order. This 
is simply an extension of the decree of Aug. 5th, 1913. 


From the Congregation of Rites 


This Congregation approves the New Edition of the 
Roman Ritual. 

The Holy See is seeking information concerning mixed 
marriages before and since the new marriage law went into 
effect. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
FORCING A PERSON TO ENTER THE CONVENT 


Mrs. M. was entrusted with the care of two nieces who had as 
an inheritance the sum of ten thousand dollars. She was very fond 
of the younger niece, who was attractive and much sought by suitors. 
She had no affection for the older, who was not attractive, though 
good and gentle, and unsought in marriage. Mrs. M. finally con- 
cluded that the best place for her elder niece Alice was a convent. 
This scheme did not meet with Alice’s favor and thereafter the 
homely relative was subjected to petty annoyances, which in time 
became persecution and made her life unbearable in the home of 
her aunt. After a few years of patient suffering, no longer able 
to bear such ill-treatment, she decided to enter the convent, hoping 
to have there a happier life than she had so far enjoyed. In this 
she was disappointed. Hence in the course of a few years she 
returned to the world. Meanwhile her sister had married and re- 
ceived what remained of the money of Alice, which the married 
sister now refuses to return, leaving Alice penniless and without 
a home. What should be done? 

Answer.—The aunt in question has certainly proved herself an 
unjust steward. She has a very grave account to settle with the 
Just Judge. She undertook to be a mother to the orphans and 
failed miserably. She sinned gravely by her schemes to force her 
gentle, though homely, niece to enter the religious life against the 
inclinations and wishes of the girl. She no doubt consoled herself 
with the conclusion that she was doing great good to the luckless 
girl, unsought in the world,, by compelling her to accept the re- 
ligious life—forcing her to accept the “better part.” In reality she 
was doing her ward a positive injury in driving her to act against 
her will, to take up the burdens of a life for which she had no 
fitness. The lack of the qualities needed for the successful and 
peaceful life in the convent could have but one result. Alice found 
herself even more unhappy in her new life than in the old one. 
She could not but feel that she was not doing God’s Will and was 
in consequence running the risk of endangering her soul’s eternal 
welfare. Therefore she gave up the convent life. For this she is 
to be praised. 

Secondly, the worldly-minded aunt, for this is what she was, 
sinned against justice by the constant harassing to which she sub- 
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jected a young girl, who was unable to protect or defend herself 
in her circumstances. She made the life of her niece unbearable, 
and although the vexations were in themselves petty, yet by reason 
of the relations between the two and the utter friendlessness and 
dependence of the girl, they became relatively grave. A girl’s 
life for the most part is spent at home and she has a strict claim 
to proper treatment. A violation of this right may be a grave in- 
justice and in the present case does constitute a serious fracture of 
the virtue of justice, since it forced the girl in question to leave 
what should have been her home, and compelled her to seek refuge 
in a convent where she was absolutely out of place. The liberty of 
Alice was interfered with in the choice of a vocation. This, indeed, 
is a serious matter. The Church demands postive freedom for all 
on this important point and to secure it she has placed heavy 
penalties on all who break so weighty a law. If the convent in 
question were one where solemn vows were taken, then this faithless 
aunt would incur the sentence of excommunication as inflicted by 
the Council of Trent. Now as to the conduct of the sister of 
Alice, we must say it is indefensible. She has no right to the money 
—never had any right to it; she sins in keeping it, and, of course, 
is bound to restitution. She sins again in not helping her sister 
who is penniless and homeless. She cannot be absolved until she 
does her duty by the maltreated and defrauded Alice. 





